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if 


: - youre a specialist or doing a thesis for a Ph. D. this message is not for you. But, if vou are teaching 
en art (like so many of our readers) and are faced every day with the problem of preparing new and 
interesting projects, you will find DESIGN Magazine is the logical substitute for an claborate research 
library. bor fifty five years this top favorite among educators and serious hobbyists has been the choice 
: at many thousands of schools throughout the world. Why? The proof is in your hands as you read 
this. Feature after feature of practical art-—to help you plan projects, to inform you and present the 


advice and methods of leading professionals in every field. Keep your subscription in force. 


i $4.00 for one year two years for $7.00 


(please add 50c postage for orders to Canada; $1.00 if 
to be sent anywhere else outside the U.S.A.) 


| design the magazine of creative art 
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BY JOHN J. NEWMAN 


The New Pork Times 


-—— 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1953. 


JOHN J. NEWMAN. 
ARTIST-WRITER, 4 


Versatile Painter, Magazine 
Columnist Is Dead—aAlso 
a Color Consultant 


John Jeffrey Newman, painter 
and art columnist, who for the last 
nineteen years was color consultant 
for the laboratories of M. Grum- 
bacher, Inc, 460 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, and Toronto, manu- 
faceurers of artists’ materials, died 
yesterday in Beth David Hospital 
after a five-week illness. Mr. New- 
man, who was 46 years old, lived 
and had a studio at 333 West 
Twenty-sixth Street. 

He was born in New York and 
studied with Charles W. Hawthorne 
in Provincetown, Mass, at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design here and 
with Samuel Ostrowsky in Chicago 
Mr. Newman painted landscape 
and portraits, and had done mod- 
ern and realistic work in casein. 
water-color and oil. His paintings 
}are included in many private and 
}public collections. 

Mr. Newman had a wide know!- 
edge of material and techniques 
|He was a member of the editoria! 
board of Design Magazine. in which 
his monthly column, “Formulae. 
(Fact and Fable,” had been widely 
read. 

In recent years he had lecfured 
widely, He was co-founder and 
vice president of the National So- 
ciety of Casein Painters of Amer- 
ica and an exhibiting member of 
Audubon Artists, Inc. 

A color motion picture, “An Ad- 
venture in Casein Painting.” de- 
picting Mr» Newman at work and 
showing numerous examples of his 
jart and methods, was recently 
rcompleted. 
| Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Bessie Newman, and a brother 
Morris Newman, of New York. 


PERMANENT 
OIL COLORS 
FOR 
ARTISTS 


Genuine Pigments 
as indicated 
All Colors Intermixable 
Guaranteed Composition 
printed on every tube 
Pre-tested for your 

Protection 


As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every batch of color is 
checked and tested. Each must first be approved by ovr 
laboratory and must then pass performance tests by pro- 
fessional artists before it is offered for sale. 


The most popular color on the market today .. . because 
of value. 


COLOR LIST 
Alizarin Crimson .65 Mars Yellow 40 
Burnt Sienna .40 Naples Yellow 40 
Burnt Umber .40 Permanent Blue .50 
Cadmium Orange 75 Permanent Green, Light 65 
Cadmium Red, Light 85 Prussian Blue 50 
Cadmium Red, Med. .85 Raw Sienna 40 
Cadmium Red, Deep .85 Raw Umber 40 
Cadmium Vermilion 85 Rose Madder (Madd. tk.) .65 
Cadmium Yellow, Pale 75 Thalo % Blue 65 
Cadmium Yellow, Light .75 Thalo ° Green 65 
Cadmium Yellow, Med. 75 Thio Violet .65 
Cadmium Yellow, Deep .75 Ultramarine Red 65 
Cadmium Yellow, Orange .75 Venetian Red 40 
Cerulean B've .65 Viridian (Vert Emer.) 65 
Cobalt Blue 75 | Yellow Ochre, Light 40 
French Ultramarine Blue .50 Zinc Yellow 50 
Green Earth 40 Flake White 40 
Indian Red 40 Flake White, large tube 60 
Ivory Black 40 ~=Flake White, largest tube 1.00 
Light Red (Eng. Red. tt.) 40 = Zinc White 40 
Mars Red 40 | Zinc White, large tube 60 
Mars Violet 40 | Zinc White, largest tube 1.00 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 
WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR CHART 


M. GRUMBACHER 


476 West 34th Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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101 money-making ideas 


porrers 


— 


| 


OW to set up a ceramic studio, launch your 

business and market your wares. Virtually 
everything the newcomer to the commercial 
field will need to know, including valuable data 
on such diverse products as ceramic sculpture, 
tile moking, glozes, molds. Full details on ‘i- 
censing, taxes, estimating costs, etc. The kind 
of book every ceramist will use time and again. 


Economically priced at $2.95 
(Order thru DESIGN'S Book Service) 


STERLING PUBLISHING COMPANY _N. Y. 


IC. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


* Regional and National News in Art and Education 
* Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
® Association affairs. 


® Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Free \ Members 


Subscription to Non-Members |s 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


CHICAGO 


Basic Color by E. Jacobson 


8'x1ll with appendix and bibliography. $14.75 


Vision in Motion by L. Moholy-Nagy 
476 illustrations. 81x11, $10.50 


Language of Vision by G. Kepes 


320 illustrations. $7.50 


The New Regional Pattern by L. Hilberseimer 
125 photographs 8'x11, $5.50 
Modern Art in Advertising Ed. by E. Jacobson 


39 plates in color and 90 designs 9'/2x12'2, $7.50 


Rebuilding Our Communities Dr. W. Gropius 
42 photographs 8x11, $1.75 


TRADEMARK DESIGN ed. E. Jacobson 
seven designers $8.75 
400 illustrations in many colors. 


= 
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HOW-TO-DO.-IT 


ty me to Peter Maw method te: 
the come coe merely bug 


——— and surely among the most ap- 
pealing books on home decoration you've 
ever seen! Everything you need to know to 
turn old and discarded ‘‘junk’"’ 


te ony and functional furnish- $5.95 


(Order with DESIGN'S Book Service) 


Prentice-Hall, Publishers ° 
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THE ART CALENDAR 


ITEMS OF INTEREST, CURRENT AND HISTORIC 
by 
MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


january 


Ist. Murillo, famed Spanish religious painter, born in Seville 

. Eliot Clark, Sect’y of National Academy. He exhibited in NY. 
Water Color Show at age of nine, had first National Academy ex- 
hibit at thirteen! 5th. Centennial birthdate of George In- 
ness, Jr. Born in France where his famed father was painting his 
memorable landscapes. 6th. This day in !|8°8, Albert Mun- 
sell was born. He is inventor of well-known sphere which most art- 
ists today consult. Original model of his globe can be seen in collec- 


tion of Columbia University. 12th. John Singer Sargent born 
in 1856 in Florence, Italy. He is considered 19th Century's top 
portraitist. 13th. Josef Silhavy will celebrate his birthday at 


Grand Central Art Galleries in NYC painting an exhibition piece for 
public. Five years ago he slipped thru Iron Curtain from his commun- 


ist-held homeland. 16th. Also in Grand Central show is 
Countess Maria Zichy who will paint a flower still life for public 
viewing on birthdate. 21st. 12th Annual Exhibition of Au- 


dubon Artists opens at National Academy of Art in NYC. To run for 
twelve days. (Incidentally, you might take in this show and then 
walk '2 block to see the Frank Lloyd Wright Retrospective Exhibit. ) 


22nd. Ralph Fabri, our cover artist and author of oil 
painting feature on page 116 this issue, will give demonstration at 
Grand Central Galleries, NYC. . . . on the 23rd, a similiar demon- 


stration by Henry Gasser at same place. He is director of world’s 
largest art school, the Newark School of Fine & Industrial Arts 


february 


Ist. This day in 1528, Sofonista Anguissola born in family of 
six sister artists, all of whom she instructed. Her self-portrait is in 
Museum of Naples. 14th. R. Ghirlandajo born in Florence, 


Italy on St. Valentine’s Day in 1483. A contemporary of Raphael he 
is known among art historians as one of the finest religious artists 
of the 16th Century. 18th. Birthdate of world-famous jew- 
elry designer, Louis Tiffany who was also a Stained glass artist. His 
Tiffany Foundation now grants thousands of dollars in scholarships 
to creative artists under 35 years of age. 22nd. Rembrandt 
Peale. one of five brother-artists ‘they should have gotten together 
with the Anguissola sisters mentioned above! who carved a peculiar 
niche in early American history as portraitists and painters of the his- 
toric scene. His father, Charles Willson Peale named the boys Rubens, 
Van Dyke, Raphael, Titian and then Rembrandt. The latter did por- 
traits of Washington, later became founder of Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia. 23rd. Douglas Volk born in 
1856 in Pittsfield, Mass. His favorite portrait subject was Lincoln, 
through he was only nine when the President was assassinated 

24th. Winslow Homer's birthday. Pioneer American illustrator 
and a sensitive seascape water colorist in his spare time, he was born 
in Boston 26th. Elihu Vedder, well-known illustrator for a 
collector's item edition of ‘“The Rubaiyat’’, was born in New York 
City in 1836. Six lunettes by this artist can be seen at the Library 


of Congress. 
palette notes 


CLEAN SWEEP for honors as painter of the longest sign in the 
world goes to Director Pinngi of the Yonkers (N.Y.) Art School, 
who used a broom to letter Central Avenue for an entire mile, in 
celebration of the Yonkers Centennial. 

HE AIMED HIGH: Kent, Connecticut proudly claims Barrie Bart as 
its favorite resident artist. Before he was twenty, Bart had shot down 
seventeen Luftwaffe planes and won the Croix de Guerre and Legion 
of Honor. 

CAN YOU TOP THIS? A Flemish artist produced, in 1904, the 
smallest painting in the world, executed on the smooth side of a 


grain of ordinary white corn . . . Chopin’s death mask was executed 
by the Comtesse de Beaumont ... Turner, the celebrated English 
painter and water-colorist, was the son of a barber... In 1877 a 


battle scene by Detaille was refused a hanging in the Paris Salon 
‘because it contained representations of late foes,’’ whereupon the 
painter altered the caps and uniforms to those of Austrians, and the 
painting was shown, while yet wet, placarded ‘‘WET—-do not touch.”’ 

.. Gilbert Stuart had twelve children, two of whom became paint- 
ers. (Incidentally, the whereabouts of Stuart’s grave is unknown.) 
HOLLYWOOD BRUSH WIELDERS, many of whom are professionally 
talented, include: Harpo Marx, Claudette Colbert, Audrey Hepburn, 
James Mason and Gary Cooper ‘who was a newspaper artist in 
Helena, Mont.) 4 


iT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden, 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 0c for 16- 
page handbook ‘working in 
sculp-metal”’ 

the company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


EXOTIC & RARE WOODS 


Ebony, Lignum, Vitae, Rosewood, Cocobolo! 

ideal for jewelry, carving and handicrafts. Slabs and pieces 
up to 3°'x6''. | Ib. assorted lot for only $1.75; 2 Ibs. 
for $3.00. 

Elephant Ivory: sound and seasoned. ‘4 |b. mixed assort 
ment pieces for $1.75, or a full Ib. for $4.50. 

FREE catalog of semi-precious stones, findings, books 
etc., on request. 


SAM KRAMER _ Pert. 29 W. 8th N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


don’t wait until the last moment. .. . 


(back issues are often impossible to get) 


renew NOW! 


our paintinas 
up as PRINTS? 


Keep that “DIGIT 10107" at bay with 


GRUMBACHER 


TUFFIIM” 
ARTISTS’ SPRAY 


Protect your artwork with this 
specially formulated, tough, 
non-yellowing fine mist fixative. 


Only $1.95 for a large full can 
at all art stores 


-M. GRUMBACHER- 


476 W. 34th ST. 


NEW YORK 1 
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CASEIN ... the modern color... now obtein- 
able in this economical trial assortment of 12 
artist-selected tubes in a convenient box board 
container. Now you can test for yourself, at low 
cost, this ideal color for oil painting, water color 


and tempera techniques. All colors are 


and intermixable . . . for use on any surface which 
will not repel water. Refills only in Studio Size 
tubes . . . 32 colors to choose from in the com- 


plete line. 


GRUMBACHER— 


476 West 34th Street 


COLORS IN SET No. 340 


Alizarin Crimson 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Cadmium Red Lr. 
Cadmium Yellow L¢. 
French Ultra. Blue 
Indian Red 

Ivory Black 
"Thalo” Blue 
Titan White 
Viridian 

Yellow Ochre 


$3.75 deater 


Write for FREE 
ilestrated 
Instrective 

anent Casein Booklet 

ead Color Card 


New York 1, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE MOBILES 


by 
John Lynch 


retail price 


$3.00 


Construction and de- 
signing hints in metal, 
plastic, cardboard, wood 
& many other media. 


ERE is the first book to completely describe the 


making of a contemperary art form which has 
gained worldwide popularity. Mobiles are easy-to- 
make, excitingly different decorations. They are 
adaptable to a variety of uses; learn how to create 
them for home decoration, for commercial purposes 
and as serious exhibition pieces. 


TOOLS © MATERIALS © STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURES 


A STUDIO-CROWELL PUBLICATION 


only 
for THEIR sakes 


... learn how to protect 
yourself from death from 
cancer. They need you! 


And for your sake and 
theirs you must keep on re- 
membering that the best 
cancer “insurance” is: 

FIRST...to make a habit of 
periodic health check-ups no 
matter how well you may 
feel, always including a 
thorough examination of 
the skin, mouth, lungs and 
rectum and (for women) the 
breasts and generative tract. 


SECOND... to learn the seven 
danger signals that may 
mean cancer, and go straight 
to the doctor at the first sign 
of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal 
(2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere 
(3) Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge (4) Any change ina 
wart or mole (5) Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing (6) Persistent 
hoarseness or cough (7) 
Any change in normal bowel 
habits. 


For other life saving facts 
about cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you, or address 
your letter to “Cancer’—in 
care of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The endiess number of tints and colors you can create from oil paints 
is suggested by Ralph Fabri’s palette, reproduced this month and appear- 
ing in his new book: ‘Oil Painting—How To Do It’. Mr. Fabri, a member 
of the National Academy, wants all enthusiasts to know that this allegedly 
“difficult medium of the masters’ can be handled quite satisfactorily by 
any amateur artist exercising reasonable restraint and understanding its 
working peculiarities. All this is discussed in his article on page 116. Our 
thanks to M. Grumbacher for making the cover piece available. 4 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


ART AND EDUCATION: 
DR. EDWIN ZIEGFELD: Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 

DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford University, Calli- 
fornia. 

DONG KINGMAN: Instructor, Watercolor and Design, Columbia University, 
N. Y. C., faculty member: ‘‘Famous Artists Course.’ National magazine 
illustrator. 

DESIGN: 


OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. 

CLARA MACGOWEN CIORAN: Professor of Art. 

DONNA M. STODDARD: Director of Art, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida. 

MATLACK PRICE: author, teacher, Rhode Island School of Design. 


CERAMICS: 
EDWARD WINTER: Enaomel-muralist, exhibiting artist; Cleveland, Ohio. 


ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH: 
MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer, N.Y.C. 


ETCHING: 
REYNOLD H. WEIDENAAR: Assoc. Member, National Academy of Design. 


WORKSHOPS: 


VICTORIA BEDFORD BETTS, Art Consultant, New York City, N. Y. 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author, New York City, N. Y. 


TEXTILES: 
DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher, writer, N.Y¥.C., Los Angeles. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 


DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattie, Wash. 

MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Public Schools, Colorado. 

DR. BETSY JANE WELLING: former Professor, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 

EDITH L. MITCHELL: State Director of Art, De'awere. 

ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 

ALFRED G. PEIKAN: Director of Art-Education, Milwaukee Public Schools. 
Wisconsin. 

ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo Public Schools, Ohio. 
WANDA 1. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Education, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


DATA FOR CONTRIBUTORS: Al! material submitted to DESIGN will be 
considered on a non-remunerative, contributing basis only. While every 
effort will be made to return manuscripts safely, no responsibility can be 
accepted by the publishers for unsolicited material. Please follow these 
general rules: (1) Type and pte gi mee (2) Send photographs, no 
original art work. As a regular rule, photos should not exceed 8” x 10” 
(3) Always enclose a self-addressed, stamped mailer, and proper clear- 
ances or photographic credits if necessary. Send to: Editor, DESIGN, 337 
S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Publishing Com- 
pany, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly subscription: United States, 
$4.00; Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5.00. Extra copies available to subscribers 
only at 50c for current issue or 60c for back numbers. Copyright 1953, by 
Design Publishing Company. Entered second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, 
at the Postoffice at Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint 
rights on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing Com- 
pany, unless specifically copyrighted to other source. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Vice Pres.: HUGHES MILLER 
Secretary: J. PAUL McNAMARA 
Treasurer: KENNETH JOHNSTON 
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Manual Barkan 
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Educator’s Pipeline 


Send your new address at least 30 days 


DESIGN is indexed in the ‘Readers’ Guide’ at libraries every- 
where, and also in “Art Index” of your local library. Beginning 
with volume #55, full year volumes of DESIGN will be avail- 
able to subscribers only on microfilm. Write te: University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First $t., Ann Arbor, Michigan. A 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS before the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address: DESIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, 
OHIO. Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your 
address label. The post office will not forward copies unless you 
provide extra postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. For ad- 
ditional information regarding subscription status, write to: Joe 
Burkey, Subscription Manager. 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Books listed on this page have been approved by DESIGN as outstanding texts. Prices indicated are. publisher’s list prices. 
When the symbol % appears before price, current subscribers to “Design’’ may order book at the discount indicated. If no special 
price is listed, write to us for quotation. Please enclose payment with order. (Schools and libraries may request later billing.) 


ORDER FROM 


BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 


THE NEW STENCIL BOOK: 
Prang Publisher 


Emmy Zweybruck 
Retail Price: $3.75 


Entirely new volume by one of America’s outstanding authori- 
ties on art & craft projects. A guide for the use of teachers, hob- 
byists and workshop craftsmen, covering the use of textile paints 
for hundreds of projects. A useful and lovely volume, printed in 
eight colors, that makes a worthy gift or addition to your art library. 
*® Subscriber's special offer: free jars of gold and silver textile paint 
with each book order (while supply lasts.) 


TRADEMARK DESIGN: 
Paul Theobald, Publisher 


edited by Egbert Jacobson 
Retail Price: $8.75 


Thorough coverage on a subject of immediate concern to every 
business, and thus, logically, to every commercial artist and de- 
signer. History, origins, uses, developments on the trademark. Six 
top experts point out the qualities that make a successful trade- 
mark. Fully illustrated in deluxe size, with many trademarks re- 
produced in full color. The contributing writers—Paul Rand, Will 
Burtin, Alvin Lustig, Herbert Bayer, H. Creston Doner, Bernard 
Rudofsky: their handiwork attracts millions of customers to new 
and established products every day. 

*® Subscriber price: $7.95. 


you may order new art books 


at professional discount prices! 


iG you are a registered subscriber to Design 


Magazine you qualify to order your art book 
needs at special discounts off regular list price. 
Arrangements have been undertaken to make 
this possible for current subscribers only, with 
a number of leading publishers. This service 
will prove invaluable to librarians, art depart- 
ments, teachers and other professional folk who 
subscribe to “Design.” In addition to stretching 
your purchasing dollars, all complexities of or- 
dering from many sources are eliminated for 
you. Simply choose the titles you wish to order, 
pay the discount price indicated, and forward 
your order to Design. 


OFFER VALID FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: Non - sub- 
scribers are invited to enter their subscription 
and thus become eligible for the discount 
(Non-subscribers may order in- 
dicated retail price through DESIGN as a cour- 
tesy service. ) 

ORDER ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. If book 
has not been listed in Design, purchaser should 
supply us with name and address of publisher 
and retail price of book. We will endeavor to 
secure the discount. Please remember—this is a 
courtesy service and your prompt payment is 
necessary to enable continuance of the discount 
privilege. No trial inspection periods are possible, 
since “Design’’ must pay publishers for you as your 


representative. 

HOW TO ORDER: Please follow this procedure 

exactly. 

1. Specify titles desired and number of copies 
of each. 


2. Enclose payment in full. (Schools and libra- 
ries may request later billing, if in U.S.A. or 
Canada.) Foreign orders must be paid in 
U. S. funds in advance. (Add 40c per book 
for postage and handling of foreign orders 
only. ) 

3. Send order to: Book Service Dept. Design 
Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


“DESIGN” 


337 S$. HIGH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE HOUSE: Robert Woods Kennedy 
Reinhold Publisher Retail Price: $9.00 


A 550 page volume on functional designing for private and 
industrial purposes. Every reader who plans one day to construct 
a dwelling or place of business will find this practical book ready to 
answer his most immediate problems. Many illustrations, including 
photos and typical blueprint specifications. Discusses types of con- 
struction, planning for livability, recreation and expansion. In- 
cludes a full section on relationship between client, and architect 
that is humorously, and bitingly written. (Many a reader will squirm 
at the expose.) Student architects ought to own a copy of ‘The 
House”’; they’ll refer to it for factual data and pleasure many times 
over. 


*® Subscriber price: (educators and libraries) $7.75. 


'53/'54 GRAPHIS ANNUAL: 
Farrar, Straus & Young 


Herdig & Rosner 
Retail Price: $12.50 


Just off the press is this year’s Bible of International advertising 
art. For consistent high quality of content and reproduction, and 
for sheer usefulness to the commercial artist, it would be difficult 
indeed to surpass the Graphis Annual. Contains 734 outstanding 
examples of the finest advertising art from all over the world. Cov- 
erage in everything from magazine and newspaper art to packaging, 
TV slides and book jackets. 209 pages. 

*® Subscriber price: $10.50. 


by John 8. Kenny 
Retail Price: $7.50 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE: 
Greenberg Publisher 


Popular-type ceramic methods for the beginner and more ad- 
vanced amateur. Hundreds of illustrations, several in full color. 
Step-by-step treatment, numerous class projects, full description of 
methods and processes. Whatever you may want to know, it’s likely 
you'll find the answer in its 302 pages. 


*® Subscriber price: $6.75. 


THE FOLK ARTS OF NORWAY Janice $. Stewart 
U. of Wisconsin Press Retail Price: $10.00 


Intricate metalwork, weaving, embroidery and woodcarving are 
among the beautiful crafts practiced by the people of Scandinavia 
and the peasant art of Norway in particular has been inspirational 
for all craftsmen thru the centuries. This volume is filled with the 
history and technique of the Norwegian folk artist. 246 pages, many 
illustrations, some in full color. 

*® Subscriber price: $9.25. 


Turner, Buck & Ackert 
Retail Price: $5.50 


Technical in scope, but with excellent information for the stu- 
dent graphic artist, letterer, engineer and architect. Of particular 
value: the section on use of lettering tools and techniques. (For 
highlights, see special article this issue of Design.) Fully illustrated; 
669 pages. 

* Subscriber price: $5.00. 


BASIC ENGINEERING DRAWING: 
Ronald Press 


CHINESE ART: Judith & Arthur Burling 
Studio-Crowell Retail Pricw: $8.50 
One of the most comprehensive volumes on all phases of Chi- 
nese art; covers just about everything the historian, collector and 
lover of things oriental would like to know about. Written in a 
fast-moving, highly readable manner. Chapters on sculpture, paint- 
ing, embroidery, jewel and metal crafts, ivories, architecture, fur- 
nishings and textiles. Handsomely illustrated, many reproductions 
in full color. 384 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $7.65. 


THE HUMAN FIGURE: David K. Rubins 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $3.95 

Rapid reference on construction of the human form, with ex- 
cellent illustrations of anatomical structure. Presentation is on a 
scale that lifts this book high above the everyday level of the usual 
figure drawing text. Recommended for serious artists. 
*® Subscriber price: $3.50. 
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Oil PAINTING——-HOW TO DO IT: Raiph Fabri, N.A. 
Jay Corp. Publisher Retail price: $2.00 


A popular style text to meet the needs of the amateur artist 
(whose numbers have increased at an unprecedented rate this year). 
Fully illustrated, the book covers everything the beginner will need 
to know, from equipment thru techniques to varnishing and framing. 
Recommended for is simple explanations of technical procedures. 
Describes methods for painting still lifes, portraits, abstractions, 
landscapes and the human figure. 

* Subscriber price: $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF TOMORROW'S ANTIQUES: Drepperd & Smith 
Thomas Y. Crowell Publishers Retail price: $3.95 


A comprehensive guide for the canny collector who wants to 
purchase contemporary artifacts and craft items which stand a good 
chance of becoming sought-after antiques in the future. Over 1,000 
illustrations and a lucid text to help you understand the factors 
which make for shrewd collecting. Tells what to look for, where to 
find it and its possible future value. 212 pages. 


*® Subscriber price: $3.50. 


RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


HOW TO MAKE MOBILES: John Lynch 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $3.00 


First book on new ort medium which is sweeping country. By following steps illus- 
trated and described, anyone can create unusual decorations in mobile for home, of- 
fice, playroom, class or public building. (% Subscriber price: $2.70) 


THE HOLIDAY DRAWING BOOK: Mary Black Diller 
Pitman Publisher Retail Price: $2.75 


Useful guide for general art teacher who is nce Michaelangelo. Sketching short- 
hand method which uses handy and artistically valid techniquqe for drawing quickly. 
Many classroom projects included. (% Subscriber price: $2.40) 


PAPER SCULPTURE: Mary Grace Johnston 
Davis Press Retail Price: $3.75 

Portfolio of 24 projects in 3-Dimensional design. Written for teacher, occupation- 
al therapist and student use. Excellent, low cost procedures. (% Subscriber price: 
$3.45) 


PAINTING TREES AND LANDSCAPES: Ted Kautzky 
Reinhold Publishers Retail Price: $9.95 

Professional methods for handling difficult problems like painting puddies, rock 
formations, roads, natural formations, etc. Many practice projects. Top seller. (% Sub- 
scriber price: $8.25) 


ART SCHOOL SELF-TAUGHT: Price & Bishop 
Greenberg Publisher Retail Price: $10.00 

Matiack Price and Thornton Bishop's successful book to supplement school train- 
ing for the busy aspirant in fine and commercial art. Deluxe-sized; 500 illustrations. 
(% Subscriber price: $8.25) 


STORY OF PAINTING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: H. W. & D. J. Janson 
Abrams Publisher Retail Price: $5.95 

Prepared under supervision of worlds leading museums, with mony magnificent 
full color plates and excellent text. Fine gift, even finer teaching guide on adolescent 
level. (% Subscriber price: $5.10) 


MIND YOUR CHILD'S ART: Lavra Bannon 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $2.75 

Book for teacher and parent on understanding the art of small fry. Authoritative 
text by top psychologist and child educator. Fills a gaping void in training of student. 
teachers. Fully illustrated, including fourteen full color plates. (%# Subscriber 
price: $2.30) 


BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS: Florence Pettit 
Hastings House Publisher Retail Price: $5.00 

First book to include coverage in the new color-fast ink method, as well os many 
other practical techniques in a populor handlicraft. Making of greeting cords, art 
prints, textile designs, etc. (% Subscriber price: $4.25) 


PETER HUNT'S HOW TO DO IT BOOK: Peter Hunt 
Prentice-Hall Publisher Retail Price: $5.95 

How to turn old attic junk and rummage sale horrors into beautiful, functional 
furnishings. Fully illustrated and so well written that even a tyro can make his home 
or classroom fresh and eye-appealing. (% Subscriber price: $4.95) 


DESIGNING FOR TV: Robert J. Wade 
Farrar, Straus & Young Retail Price: $8.50 

Recommended guide for all aspirants to the television field. Graphic art meth- 
ods, tricks, techniques, all presented by a practicing professional with NBC. For those 
who must know the facts in a rapidly expanding career field. (% Subscriber 
price: $7.25) 


ART IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS: Sister Zimmer 
Catholic U. of America Press Retail Price: $3.0) 

Teacher's workbook of useful projects and tips on setting up a smoothly running 
ort class. Its suggestions are time-proven and definitely budget-saving. (# Sub- 
scriber price: $2.70) 


HOW TO MEND CHINA: St. Gauvdens & Jackson 
Charles 1. Branford Publisher Retail Price: $2.00 

Full data on professional secrets in the china field. Will save hobbyist or col- 
lector many dollors in repoir bills. (% Subseriber price: $1.75) 


new release: 


“CERAMIC SCULPTURE” 


by 
John B. Kenny 


$7.50 


Retail Price 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE takes the amateur artist 
by the hand and conducts him on a factual tour 
of working methods in: 


Portraiture Mold technique 

Kiln operation Coloring G Glazing 
Decorative Ceramics Functional Ceramics 
Garden Ceramics Toys G Ceramic Jewelry 


302 fact-filled pages of useful information, plus 
hundreds of illustrations in black G white and 
full color. 


GREENBERG, PUBLISHER NLY.C. 


a practical book for 
the architect and 


home builder 


by 
Robert W. Kennedy 


$9.00 


Retail Price 


[; ever a single volume pays for itself a hundred times 
over, it is House-—and The Art of its Design” 
A blue chip stock of information for student architects 
covering all aspects of planning and designing a func- 
tional home. The section dealing with client relation 
ship is an extra dividend alone worth the purchase price 
The general reader too will find Mr. Kennedy's keen 
advice invaluable in meeting his needs for the largest 
single lifetime investment home building. 550 pages. 


Available thru Design's Book Service of course. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHERS, NLY.C. 
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\student-teacher section 
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GUIDING THE CREATIVE URGE 


how effectively do you handle a large group of beginner artists? 


by 
paul lundquist, m.a. 


VIERY art teacher sooner or later gets to feeling like an 
acrobat. ach student represents a completely different 
type of problem, One child likes to work in big, bold scrawls, 
and another ts delicate, careful and precise. One comes ftom 
a home where the greatest freedom of expression is en- 
couraged, another is beat down for the slightest  trans- 
gression from the formal line of conduct which his parents 
consider to be de rigeur. “How then,” the bewildered teach- 
er is apt to wonder, “can | handle thirty different minds and 
sets of conditions at one time, teaching each youngster to 
develop his sense of valid design, instructing all, vet boring 
none?" 


The solution does not lay in any magic tormula, but 
every teacher finally discovers a few simple rules which go 
a long way toward resolving the problem. 


lirst off, you must set the stage. Few creative instincts 
will flourish in a sterile vacuum where everything is grim 
purpose. For young people, art work is not work at all, but 
play. Your classroom, then, must be cheerful and so must 
the mental atmosphere, Regardless of the limitations of 
your budget, the primary goal is to furnish the surround. 
ings with good lighting, pleasant vistas and decent examples 
of the best in art. With these few mental tools, the room 
will come alive with the zest tor accomplishment —the elec- 
tric urge to “do things.” 


As educators, we are finally emerging from the quite 
senseless feeling that art teaching must somehow be vin- 
dicated for being placed on the school curriculum. Art 
needs no vindication, unless we live m a mechanical world 
where everything is evaluated in terms of cash value. Art 
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is the one force which exists purely for the pleasure it 
brings and because, in the proper hands, it is an instrument 
for developing finer individuals from the basic raw mate- 
rials. Too, it has a vital role as the means for emotional 
outlet, whether that art form be painting, music or dancing. 
And, from a purely factual viewpoint, it is one of the few 
courses which contains the seeds of its own propagation. 
each student who enjoys his class in design will find him- 
self enjoying the lessons all over again when he sees a grace- 
ful building, an appealing landscape or a home that has 
been laid out and furnished in what we call “good taste’: 
which is only another phrase for “‘valid design.” 


Much of teaching such a subject depends on the artist- 
teacher. He must sense how to guide the shy youngster, 
while, at the same time, bringing out the latent abilities of 
the bolder one. He must know when to offer criticism and 
when to withhold it. Criticism, like praise, is a two-edged 
sword which can cut down the beginner if wielded hap- 
hazardly. As a teacher you must never interfere with the 
creative work of any student, even if it happens to violate 
every conception of form and color preference which appeals 
to you. After all, the student is not seeking to please you. 
Only himself. When he starts worrying about pleasing you, 
to get a kind word or a good grade, he’s on the road to 
imitation. And nothing is worse in the beginning of art in- 
struction than the dubious technique of mere copying. 


Children make good critics once you have taught them 
what to look out for and how to offer criticism construc- 
tively. It is best not to identify student work when it is held 
up for public criticism; there is little point in developing 
any sense of inferiority and children are apt to be blunt and 
crueler than the temporizing adult. Wait at least until your 
voung charges have eliminnated shy inhibitions and_ the 
feeling of “I never did it before, so [ can't do it now’. A 
while later—possibly by the middle of the semester, by 
which time your pupils will have some idea of what your 
guiding advice realiy means in each of their respective 
cases—-your class criticisms can identify the artist. By then 
each young artist will know that the purpose of the critique 
is to help him and not hold him up to ridicule. You may 
guide the criticism, but your remarks should come after the 
student opinions have been aired and will then serve to clear 
points of controversy. 


Much has been said about it being the aim of every art 
teacher to recognize and encourage the natural urge to 
create. Maybe too much has been said, or not enough. Un- 
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.. YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 


useful pointers for art teachers 


by 


marion wilcox 


NY educator worthy of the name today abhors the teach 

er-centered school of the past, in which technically log- 
ical courses and systems were forced upon entire groups of 
youngsters. The new teacher realizes he is not teaching art, 
but rather, is teaching mdizviduals in art. Therefore if the 
work is to center around a child, an awareness of what is 
going on in his mind is important. It is necessary to know 
how he learns, and what his impulses are. Anything else 
about him is important—-health, feeling, interests. While 
there are a great many things in which most individuals are 
alike, there are an equal number of things in which they 
differ, 

Young children seldom have true muscular co-ordination. 
When school activities try to force it upon them something 
dangerous is apt to happen. The modern teacher has learned 
that little children do not develop best using small art tools 
(1.e., pencils with small points or anything difficult to con- 
trol.) Instead, they must use large materials. They may be 
allowed to use regular hammers and saws in working with 
wood, or clay, plaster and other easily manipulated materials, 
They should be encouraged to paint with their hands and 
fingers, thus eliminating the difficulty of co-ordination in 
using brushes. [t takes little association with young children 
to see the power they have in direct expression and_ the 
strong urge they have to express themselves graphically. 
At the ages between six and nine, their creative and imagin- 
ative powers are higher than they will ever again be through- 
out their school lives. This vitality of expression is more 
valuable as art or education than any set of rules or prinei- 
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from: ‘‘Mind 
Your Child's Art’ 


~-Pau!l Klee 


ELUSIVE QUALITY of complete freedom in conception and execution comes naturally to the very young, must be deliberate in the adult. The 
child art above at left was created by a nine year old who is just passing from the purely imaginative stage to one based on observation. This 
is the point of departure at which insistence on copying can do much harm. At right is the work of abstractionist Paul Klee whose reputa- 
tien lies in an ability to project himself back thru time to the days of childlike naivite. 


ples. It as this capacity of child lite which has made great 
teachers like Cizek favor working with very young children 
rather than adolescents or adults. It is an interest im this 
kind of art expression which ts helping to rescue the art 
produced in schools from the pitfall of mere prettiness and 
the literal. Furthermore, the new teacher should do every- 
thing in his power to establish a habit of fearless expression 
of ideas, 

Self-conciousness unfortunately comes with adolescence. 
When it does, the teacher is too late to form good habits tor 
lus student. Adolescence ends all creative art expression tor 
many years, this gift returning only when the youngster 
Matures, 

As children grow older and enter imtermediate grades 
their critical judgment begins to develop and a need tor 
more skill is demanded in order that they may receive the 
necessary enjoyment from their work. This im turn, leads 
them on to further efforts of creation. The right) sort of 
teacher is ready to help them discover how that shall might 
he produced without destroying any of that spontaneity and 
fearlessness of expression which they may have. Observa 
tion becomes keener, the interest span grows longer, and 
the power of concentration increases, taking some measure 
of the void left by growing up—and away from pure imag 
nation. Direction and guidance through questions and re- 
search is valuable at this point. 

The difficult period is generally the jumior high school 
days, when the adolescent youth is passing through a period 
of upheaval. The general make-up of the individual is ex- 
tremely sensitive. Only sincere sympathy will allow him to 
continue to experiment in the field of fearless art expression, 
ne does not risk his best ideas with a dominating and fault- 
finding teacher. On every hand the pupil is apt to see dis- 
couragement, At this age a pupil is very much interested in 
hero-worship and the adult point of view. And because he 1s 
leaving childhood he is very much concerned with having 
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his work look “grown-up? and anything but childlike in 
content or spirit. It is at this time you develop technical 
skill. There may be a great tendency to adopt certain well 
thought-of techniques already established by popular artists, 
but a little careful guidance on the part of the teacher (and 
a study of how each successtul artist has succeeded through 
the development of his individual powers of expression ) 
will clarify the direction of youth. The tmdizidual slant is 
the very thing that is interesting in the work of an artist 
mn any field. 

Art appreciation through sensitivity toward the work of 
others naturally progresses during high school. The matur- 
ing students are more able to understand adult emotions, 
upon which most artis built. In the primary grades, on the 
other hand, children appreciate and understand merely 
certain kinds of primitive vitality, a sort of symbolism, and 
such things as movement and action. It is at the high schoo!) 
age that a sense of design evolves, along with an understand- 
ing of the imtellectual approach to structure and its 
principles. This all comes through experiences in creative 
ability. As a teacher, it is your job to encourage, treating 
each student as an individual problem, as much as pos 
sible, 4 
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this reader thinks progressive teaching methods have 


become a frankenstein’s monster. do you agree with him? 


by 


anoymous*, m. a. 


AM a new instructor in art. | teach ina medium sized eity 

in the midwest, my present assignment consisting of class- 
es at the junior high school level. Like most teachers just 
getting settled into a new profession (which | hope to make 
my life’s work) I try to keep my eyes open to what goes on 
around me in my chosen field. | must admit it can be most 
discouraging to come to the realization that few of my tellow 
educators can agree on what they are doing. 

When | received my Master's degree, nobody thought to 
appraise me of the quiet confusion which was to engulf me ; 
quiet because none of my superiors wants to admit that he 
too is midway between the waves of indecision. 

I am now in my third year of teaching art. My college 
friends, now also teachers in a number of towns and cities in 
this state and others nearby, write to me occasionally and 
report that they too wonder when art educators will plan in- 
telligently so that the curriculum and methods of one schoo! 
will not be at wide variance with those of another. 

On the one hand there exists a cult of educators who stll 
pursue the rigid code of the “concrete curriculum.” To them, 
each day's art activities are codified in a notebook they keep 
which reads: “Jst week in January; class will draw a tree 
and farmhouse. 2nd week; tree and farmhouse are to be 
colored with temperas . . = 

We were often told in our teacher training courses that this 
type of mechanical instruction was to be considered dead as 
the Dodo. “Progressive methods have opened up new vis- 
tas,” we were gravely advised. “Children must be given the 
widest freedom in choice of theme and method of develop- 
ment.”’ This all seemed logical, (especially after one came 
into contact with the old guard educator who still teaches 
how to color a tree and a barn.) But now we have also met 
the so-called progressive. And the letters my friends write 
hear out my own impressions. Here 1s the new breed. 
Fiercely intent on letting every young artist have his free- 
dom, they hold classes which are really not classes at all. 
Instead, the schoolroom becomes a laboratory in which each 
educator tries his own experiments. Laudable, perhaps 
without experimentation there can be no progress. But, are 
the students no more than laboratory specimens upon which 
to try theories? Is every instructor who has held his post 


*naome withheld by request 


tor a tew years to be considered quite competent to p.oneer 
i new areas of progressive education ? Worst of all, are the 
younger teachers to follow the empirical road specitied by 
the community's art supervisor—-when each conimunity can 
not agree on what to teach and how to teach it ? | 
[ama new teacher. | have met with a degree of success 
as an artist, outside my job, and do feel | can. offer 
advice, Inspiration and practical sense to my students-—many 
of whom are pathetically eager to learn good, solid technique 
and valid anatomy. But these things are largely frowned 
upon by progressive educators’ circles. Today, it is not im 
portant to know concrete tacts like how a hand turns, how a 
lace appears in three-quarter view. Instead, one must pur 
sue the latest fetish of the higher authority, who has glean 
ed his or her new “direction” by reading the latest book or 
article of a fellow educator. Students are taught to, “ignore 
detail’, “avoid the hard outline of the human figure’. The 
teacher hears lectures (in the supervisor's office) about 
“philosophy of education”. Solid, honest drawing ability ts 
shut from the conversation like water from a clogged spigot. 


What does this all mean to me? It means that | will prob 
ably leave the public school system for the more logical ap- 
proach of the private art school. Good riddance! | can hear 
my offended progressive friends snort. Perhaps. But who 
will gain’ The term, “progressive art education’, once a 
meaningful one, has been abused into the most conservative 
type of thinking. As often happens, the crusader becomes 
fat and satished with his own ommisctence, turning into the 
very thing he has foresworn. Art training that is all theory, 
philosophy and blind following of the pattern set by. selt 
stvled authorities can go nawhere. | speak of the cloud-sit 
ting gentlemen who, backed by the funds of large institu 
tions, can afford the luxury of the philosophic approach. 

They preach it solemnly at conventions, round tables and 
in each issuance of their subsidized journals. My students 
are young people and enjoy drawing. They want to learn it 
well, trom basic fundamentals. Time enough for philosophy 
and drawing “in the round”, when they have developed the 
ability to draw things as they really are. Time enough for 
abstraction when they can delineate the subject they will 
abstract. Some progressive educators want to brush aside 
the unimportant “details”. Competant artists do not. The 
learn to draw and then they can progress beyond. Picasso, 
Braque, Marlin these present-day masters began with 
fundamentals. No successful artist worthy of the name hides 
behind artistic “freedom of expression”. He can, if he so 
desires, draw life and the inanimate in a manner which 
would have proven acceptable to a Rembrandt, Corregio or 
Raphael. The fundamentally trained artist has a right to go 
onward; the progressive incompetent has not. 4 
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SOME TIPS ON SKETCHING 


teaching hints on basic abc’s for the serious amateur 


article by 


edna m. way 


College of Fine Arts, Ohio University 


HIleN anyone goes out for the first time to sketch, the 
world seems vast and endless. If he does not ask, at 
least he thinks, “Where. shall | begin?” Begin by cutting 
a rectangular opening in a piece of paper and look through 
that -as in a camera tinder. Turn it in various directions. 
The area seen through this opening is your picture area. 
After selecting a picture study the lines. Are they tall? Then 
turn your finder so it is a vertical rectangle. [If the lines 
scem dominantly horizontal, turn your finder and draw 
your picture in a horizontal space. What you see may be 
very inclusive or just a fragment but whatever you see, 
try to think of it as objects and space or volumes and voids. 


Some artists call this positive and negative space. Moun- 


tains, hills, houses, trees, cars and boats are volumes or 
positive space; while valleys, sky, and the air surrounding 


the things seen are voids or negative space. The quality of 


expressing space and volume is one way of giving the 
picture plastic form. Unlike the photographer, the artist can 
arrange what he sees to give the best effect. Perhaps no 
one will ev ¢ stand just where he stood—-and he is able to 
move to get a more expressive view of one object and finer 
proportion in another. He must think of the shapes and 
spaces so that they will best express an idea, /irs idea. He 
should be more concerned with expression of the feeling, 
the mood, the idea, of what he sees than just merely making 
a representational drawing. 

Three A B C’s of sketching may be helpful at this point: 


feature courtesy: Everyday Art 


loye! Lundgad 


INDUSTRIAL AREA of city is dram- 
atized by Loyal Lundgard in sketch 
of pea-in-pod factory homes ond 
cobbled streets. Bold shading sug- 
gests monotony and tension of this 
type of living. The contrary is ob- 
served at right by Diane Zerbach; 
horizontal architecture of a modern 
industrial plant resolves itself into 
geometric pattern of giass and steel. 
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Diane Zerbach 
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work was in 


A. Always arrance, select and organize material seen. 

Arrange the picture to fit and fill the space. Select only 
the details which emphasize the artist's idea. Leave out all 
hut necessary lines. Organize these lines so that they feel 
visually balanced when the picture is turned in any direc- 
tion, but especially when upside down. 

If a certain section of the space is empty and that part 
does not help the idea, cut it off. 


C. Be sure basic shapes and textures are varied. 

The tamous Three Bears of nursery fame give one of the 
best clues to successful variation—large, middle sized and 
small. Invariably we forget this and these adjectives are 
exaggerated to “great big,” “middle sized,” and “wee, wee 
little’ spaces and shapes. Wherever we look we also see 
rough, smooth, transparent, soft, hard, and shiny textures. 
Study the textures in bricks, windows, stones, shingles, 
trees and sky. Try to express them by brush strokes or 
crayon lines. 


C. Create a center of interest. 

Neither A nor B is complete unless you have an idea 
something to say——a target——a center of interest. The ma- 
terial you select for vour picture furthers your idea, just 
as unity or looseness, darkness or lightness suggest. the 
mood of your sketch. Echo your important idea but echo it 
softly, or as in a long line of similar shapes, remember it’s 
the one “out of step” which we notice. Whatever you have 
to say, let it be your own idea and sav it ina different per- 
sonal way. 4& 


SELECTIVITY is evident in the near-abstraction by Veneta Mascari (center illustration). 


Payon Sketcho medium. 


TWO VIEWS OF A CITY 


Paul Pryor tried a factual appreac)) 
of a city’s skyline, but avoided the Iit- 
eral by concentrating on the bold, an- 
gular thrust of buildings. 
has drama, movement and dimension. 
Mary Maier steers away from dyna- 
mics by showing her city street as flat 
planes in the vertical. 
thus becomes more a pattern than a 
scene and suggests excellent adapta- 
tion to textile prints, woodblocks or 
similar reproductive 


His sketch 


Her depiction 


techniques. All 
easy-to-use 


Veneta Mascar: 


The 


city is reduced to symbols of doorways, lights and street intersections. In this type of sketch- 
ing, texture and contrasting sizes pley major roles in giving the viewer a sensation of traffic 
tempo. At bottom right is a more factual sketch by Paul Pryor who has used the technique 
of converging rooftops and bold shadows to direct the viewer's eye into the center of interest. 


Mary Maier 


Paul Pryor 
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GET THE MOST FROM OIL PAINTIN 


professional advice for the serious amateur 


by 


ralph fabri, n. a. 


research from: “Oil Painting—How to Do It’ 


Ih. is a magic word in the field of pictorial art. It is the 
medium most used by our old masters. [t is among the 


most permanent of media. It 1s also one of the most mis- 
understood. To be used competently oi paint must not be 
assigned tasks for which it is unsuited, nor abused im its 
application. 

The earhest documented oil paintings are aseribed to 
Hubert and Jan Van Ieyek who lived some 500 years ago. 
Because they knew how to handle their medium, Van Eyck 
paintings are as fresh and brillant today as when they 
were rendered. \With the remarkable paints and pigments 
now on the market, there 1s little reason why every amateur 
or professional should not find pleasure in the knowledge 
that his work will endure for centuries. 

The oil base ts responsible for the lasting quality of this 
fine medium. Before oil colors were invented, the binder 
for colors was much iike that used in tempera. Few of these 
earlier works exist that have withstood the ravages of time, 
weather and light. Artists tried just about everything else 
asa binder for their medium; most of these were tacky sub- 
stances like glue, honey, resins, gums, even egg white and 


yolk. Most 


hauled, and those which proved of some value 


FOUR DIFFERENT TECHNIQUES from the unusual, traveling ex- 
hibition in oils sponsored by M. Grumbacher, Inc. to promote un- 
derstanding of the most permanent of painting meda. Below, left 
“Quarry by Moonlight’’, by Arnold Hoffmann who achieves a mystic 
simplicity by scraping and overpainting 
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because they were water soluble have become the water 
colors and temperas we use today. 

The major difference between all these and oil paint lays 
in the composition of the latter’s binding medium—a fatty 
drying oil capable of drying by oxidation instead of evap- 
oration. The two best oils of this nature are derived from 
poppyseed and linseed. Both of these mix excellently with 
artist's varnish. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OjL PAINT 


il can be modeled for textural quality. The shape of the 
brush stroke, its direction and size are held by the colors 
and dry with them. When you see a brush stroke, you know 
the painting has been done in oil and not in tempera or 
watercolor. 

Oil can be corrected easily, simply by painting on top 
of your mistake. Oil has the widest range of colors of any 
medium and this already vast range can be further extended 
by mixing and tinting. When oil colors dry they produce a 
thin film of elastic transparency. It is this film which resists 
the enemy, moisture. 


Semi-abstraction technique of: ‘‘Park and Skyscrapers’’ is work of 
George Schwacha who has won over fifty medals for his boldly 
dynamic oils. Schwacha and nine other contributing artists will 
give free demonstrations in oil technique while the exhibition is at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries (Jan. 12-23.) 
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COMMON MISTAKES IN USING OIL 


Many amateurs are eager to varnish their oil paintings 
as soon as the paint feels dry. This is a blunder. Even 
though your painting may feel dry, you are actually only 
touching the surface. Underneath, the paint remains moist 
for as long as six months under normal conditions. Take 
your time. You can protect the painting from dust, grime 
and handling by spraying or brushing retouch varnish over 
the surface until the six month period has elapsed. Damar 
varnish should be used for your final varnish and is applied 
lightly, with overlapping strokes, from top to bottom. All 
this should be done with the painting laid flat. This wall 
eliminate the possibility of the varnish running. All var- 
nishing must be done on dry days; humidity in the air may 
cloud the painting’s surface. (This is known as “bloom- 
ing.” ) 

While the six month wait before permanent varnishing 
Isa good rule for you to observe, it is well to know that 
various pigments dry faster than others. Top manutacturers 
today have “built-in” drying times in their various oil 
paints, so that the artist need not fear a slow drying color 
cracking through a fast drying one on top. Always look for 
this information when purchasing good oil colors—the ad- 
justed drying time factor. By knowing how long each color 
takes, you will avoid later problems. And by purchasing 
top quality, pre-tested oil colors, you will avoid that buy 
hoo, colors which do not mix with each other. Buying cheap 
brands 1s false economy; you end up with a dull, problem 
provoking painting. If you’re going to work in the medium 
of the masters, consider this a worthwhile investment and 
choose your tools well. 


Yet another error that is characteristic of the amateur is 
improper selection, cleaning and storage of hus brushes. 
Here again, buying cheap tools is poor judgment. \When 
hairs come off and stick to your canvas you'll have a terrible 
time trying to pick them out without marring the picture. 
(Especially if they dry into it before you discover their 
presence.) So, select good quality brushes, the best you can 
afford. Properly cared for, a brush will last tor years. Al- 


Still-life is the forte of well-known Countess Maria Zichy who 
finds most enjoyment in painting flowers. Her palette is filled with 
bright, crisp colors and her work is in sharp contrast to those paint- 
ings of the abstract field which hang adjacent. Currently she teaches 
still life and portraiture at the Y.W.C.A. 


24 ways of using oils 


The versatility of oil painting as a medium for the seri- 
ous artist is evidenced in the traveling exhibition of con- 
temporary painters now at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries in New York City. (Jan. 12-23, 1954) The show 
then goes on the road for the next two years and may be 
booked by interested organizations 

In this show one sees the work of twenty-four well- 
known artists painting in what may well be twenty-four 
completely different techniques. All are in the same 
medium——oil. Four examples are reproduced below. 

Not only the near-professional will be interested in 
seeing how many different ways oil colors may be han- 
dled; this profusion of techniques is intended to show 
amateur hobbyists and students that oil can be used for 
anything from portraiture to abstraction. A list of the 
contributing artists proves the point; some are precise 
conservatives, others free-wheeling modernists: 

Salvatore Aucello; Xaviar Barile; Walter Baum: 
Felice Caplane; Mary Biack Diller: Elizabeth Er 
anger; Ralph Fabri; Leslie Fliegel; john Garth 
Henry Gasser: Arnold Hoffmann. Peter Kolean 
Robert |. Lee; Ben Messick, Margaret McDonald 
Phillips; Leonard Richmond, Nancy Root; George 
Schwacha; Joseph Silhavy: Robert Sprague. Grace 
Steinmetz: Allen Stone; Lumen Martin Winter. 
Reginald Watkins: Countess Maria Zichy 


Museums and art organizations interested in arrang 
ing a showing should write to: M. M. Engel, Associates, 
Fifth Floor, 460 W. 34th St., NY C., | 


lowed to stand around until the paimt dries, your invest 
ment is as good as out the window. 

Always rinse your brush with turpentine every time you 
change colors, If you can afford ditferent brushes for each 
color, tine, but it you re hike most artists, you'll want to 
have vour equipment serve to the maximum. Theretore, 
clean the brush and wipe it lightly mstead ot lazily serub 
bing it into a second blob of pamt. This will also insure you 
of getting a pure color and not a mixture. When you finish 
a painting session, once again rinse the hairs in turpentine 
and wipe lightly. And when you do not intend to paint again 
within a day or two, clean the brush in warm water with 
muld soap. The procedure: stroke the brush across the bar 
of soap and rub the hairs gently in your palm until all color 
vets out of the heel. Repeat as necessary, Store brushes 
handle down ina jar. 4 


The British point of view is expressed by Leonard Richmond, editor 
of England’s popular: “Artist Magazine’’. Mr. Richmond is in the 
United States on editorial business, has been commissioned to give 
a three week, traveling demonstration tour in conjunction with the 
Oil Painting Show. 
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PASTE POT AND PAPER ART 


so you think you've tried everything in papier mache? how about these? 


Hl. important ingredient for any art project is imagi- 


nation and here are a number of examples of how a third 
and fourth grade art class combined fun with creative 
activity. 

All of the work seen here was done by youngsters. Take 
the giraffe at left for example; everybody has made a paper 
and paste giraffe at one time or another, but-—five feet high 7 
It took a number of students to handle this assignment and 
the work included shoperaft, painting, designing and just 
plain manual dexterity. The giraffe was used in a class play, 
mounted on small wheels for locomation, It makes a con- 
versation piece for many other purposes, including display 
in downtown store windows, in the school exhibition show- 
case and for recess fun. The armature is made of wooden 
strips nailed together (see caption) and then covered with 
paper and paste. Prang tempera paints were used for the 
lively decoration. A vertible zoo can be constructed in the 
same manner ; elephants, horses, camels, even human tigures 
can be made. The project can be integrated with other as- 
signments in play writing and nature study. 

Hand puppets are a delight to children. They can be taken 
home as well as used tor school puppet shows. The little 
fellow on the opposite page was made by a tourth grader, us- 
ing nothing more than a light bulb for an armature, papier 
mache technique and a cloth costume to cover the arm. 
Construction details are printed below the illustration. You 
mav adapt the method for similar puppets depicting comic 
strip characters, animals and naturalistic dolls. 

Just how far you wish to go is up to you. One fourth 
grade class made a colorful array of lite size masks and 
spacemen costumes for a school play, as shown at bottom of 
facing page. 

Papier mache is made by tearing newspaper or paper 
toweling into bits which are then soaked in a pasty adhesive. 
Use library paste, flour paste or the commercially available 
Holdtu Paste on the paper stripping and squeeze out any 
excess water. Work papier mache over between fingers until 
of smooth consistency, then apply to armature of figure. 

Papier mache projects are in endless variety; new ones 
are neatly stored somewhere in your imagination, [t's up to 
you to bring them out into the light. 4 


L-O-N-G GIRAFFE has a skeleton made of wocd strips 
nailed together. Legs and body, when nailed, are in 
shape of “‘wooden horse’; another strip goes on top 
for the neck, and a final short piece serves as armature 
on which to mount the papier mache head. 
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BELOW: hand puppet was made by 
fourth grader using a_ discarded 
light bulb for head, covered with 
layers of paper towels sandwiched 
with paste. The nose is a small ball 
(wadded paper can be substitut- 
ed). Be sure to cover light bulb 
with grease or oil before covering 
it. When head is dry, split up back 
with knife, remove bulb and seal 
again with more paper and paste 
strips. 


ABOVE: caricatured animal head has base of a couple of 
empty cardboard cartons over which form is sculptured 
with modeling clay. Entire form is then well greased and 
covered with damp newspaper and paste to build up 
details. Finished mask is painted with tempera paints, 
then the form is removed by splitting back and repast- 
ing Opening with more paper strips. Head should fit 
neatly over youngster’s face with room to spare, as it is 


worn only as high as 


animal's nose 


HARLEQUINS AND SPACE MEN were created by imaginative third graders for school pageant. Harlequins are made by papier mache process 


elsewhere described; space men wear prop tin cans for oxygen tanks, with cut out ice cream cartons doubling for helmets. Celluloid win- 
dow can also be added. Carton is then painted with white tempera, sprinkled with glitter and paste and topped by lively bed spring ‘‘antenna. 
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IMAGINATIVE DESIGN 


abstract drawing projects for beginners in art 


by 


dora goodrich, m.a. 


PP HIN ourselves is a magie carpet called imagina- 

tion which can transport us, young or old, to new, 
virtually unexplored tields of art. Some of us take the flight 
early and regularly ; others never leave their own backyard. 
lf you would make your art class an interesting hour in a 
child’s day, the surest vehicle to that goal is to turn them 
loose on abstract designing. 

What age is the right age for abstract art? It isn’t esti- 
mated m years or school grade; the right age is that one 
when a child knows enough about handling drawing tools 
to concentrate on what he is domy, rather than on how to 
do it. 

Beginning problems in abstract design begin) with un- 
derstanding simple linear forms and masses. The first ab- 
stract patterns are made with lines; the horizontal, diagonal, 
broken (i.e. zig-zag) curved and broken curve (or seal 
lop.) Rapid sketching makes a student bolder and more 
sure of his basic technique. emphasize this ability to sketch 
rapidly; it helps eliminate the tortured, careful lines which 
result in mere copying. Help your pupils to explore the 
variety of effects possible with any basic line. Repeated use 
develops freedom of arm movement and the rhythm which 
is so essential to good design. 

There’s no need to waste paper at first; young artists 
enjoy working large scale on the blackboard. Several min- 
utes of free and easy sketching with chalk, working side 
by side, give the youngsters a feeling of friendly competition. 
When they take their seats, they can see what they have 
done next to the examples of their companions, 

At first, there is no stress on pattern, just simple line 
work. Your next step is to show how patterns may be spon- 
taneously created by joining a series of lines grouped about 
a common center of interest. Too many lines will immedi- 
ately result in ungainly patterns and this will be obvious at 
once when seen from the distance of seat to blackboard. 
Gradually, yvour students will come to recognize the mean- 
ing and ways to achieve harmonious patterns, 

An abstraction demands a detinite center of interest—a 
focal point or dominant mass which catches the viewer's 
eye first. Each line in such an abstract pattern must connect 
sensibly with other elements of the design or it will look 
unfinished, awkward, If students become cognizant of this 
one factor alone, the day’s lesson has been worthwhile. This 
oneness of valid design is a lesson many practicing artists 
never learn. 

The second lesson in our introduction to imaginative de- 
sign consists of a repetition of the basic sketches of the 
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previous day, this time rendered on sheets of large drawing 
paper, using heavy crayons or charcoal. Held on their 
side, these two forms of art tool impart broad, tonal quality 
to the work——another step away from tight, literal draw- 
ing. It is best to work with one color in the beginning ; 
later attempts can utilize several colors which add a feeling 
of depth to the art, the cool hues receding into the back 
ground, the warm ones standing out boldly. 

Pin several student sketches on the wall and have your 
students judge which are most effective, which are most 
interesting. Does the art work have movement? If so, is 
the movement valid—that is, do the lines and curves stay 
where they belong, or do they warider off the paper? Do the 
spontaneous sketches have meaning? Each = student will 
probably see things in the art which are different from that 
seen by his companion. So much the better. Good art seldom 
tells a complete, unchangeable story ; good art leaves some- 
thing to the viewer's imagination, acting only as a window 
through which each spectator can peer into exciting worlds 
beyond. 

One child may see in a swirl of lines the essence of an 
aeroplane, another sees a castle in the clouds; still another 
a garden of swaying flowers. 

We have now learned to create free linear designs. Next, 
we start centering our attention on the proper distribution of 
tonal values, those areas of blacks, whites and grays which 
give another dimension to the work. Distribute these tones 
through the simple line drawings of the previous lesson, 
moving rhythmically in and out, toward and away from the 
center of interest, but always in tones subordinated to this 
focal pomt. At intervals, the student should) step back 
from his work ; distance always makes flaws more apparent. 

As vet, we have not done much with color—yust a demon- 
stration of how it can add depth to the design patterns. 
Once the class is ready to move on (i.e. once they have 
fairly mastered toning black, white and gray), you may 
introduce a tew colored chalks or wax crayons, and work 
once more on paper. Start with three colors; more is con- 
fusing and tends to make a student go wild. The first color 
is used to tone over the entire dominant pattern. [It should 
be a cool color, lke blue or green. Then, the other two 
colors can be swirled freely about the black and white un- 


dersketch, following the movement of this master drawing 
please turn to page 142 
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TART with the literal, reduce it to its basic elements and 

you can learn more about good design than by copying 
a hundred photographs ot a bird in flight or a seashell on a 
sandy shore. 

Decorative applications of these nature forms are easy to 
formulate and exciting to create. As for examples trom 
which to sketch, your nature study room, art library or even 
the inexpensive coloring books for children will) provide 
you with worthwhile points of departure. The important 
thing to remember 1s that your first copy sketch is only the 
beginning——-not the end. A naturalistic drawing gives you 
basic guide lines, but it is by distilling these early notes that 
the project gains its value. 

Let’s talk about how the abstracted sketches seen on this 
page were created ina high school class. (The same methods 
can be used with younger students as well.) First, a sketch 
was made on manilla paper with a soft drawing pencil. A 
sheet of tracing paper was then tacked over the sketch and 
the abstraction begun. In place of the literal outline seen 
through the tracing paper, the student begins to “stream 
line” his copy. Straight lines supplant less defined ones, 
bringing a feeling of movement to the bird. Or curves are 
accentuated to create the sensations of rest and tranquility. 
Bodily features are subdued; an eve becomes a triangle or 
ellipse, feathers on wings are reduced to the few lines which 
mean movement and frozen flight. 

This second sketch completed, the abstraction is trans- 
ferred from the tracing sheet to your final paper. (This is 
most simply done by covering the back of the tracing with 
colored chalk or soft penciling and then retracing the draw- 
ing with a stylus or pencil. The light tracing can be covered 
with ink and temperas as desired. 

Now you are ready for color. Decide what portions of the 
design are to be black, white or hued. Indicate these lightly 
with soft shading. If desired, linoleum or wood blocks can 
be cut by tracing from this master pattern and reproductions 
thus turned out in quantity. (Projects popular with our 
class included bookplates, block printed fabrics, draperies, 
handbags and similar accessories.) You will recall the tech- 
nique for block printing is as follows: 

Design is traced onto sheet of battleship linoleum) and 
then those areas to appear in color are left as raised portion, 
while all those to become white or later printed in another 
color are gouged away with a sharp X-acto blade or awl. 
The process is repeated in making a block print plate for 
‘ach color. The linoleum designs are then mounted on 
wooden blocks, being glued firmly to keep them rigid. Tex- 
tile colors are applied to the surface of each with a rubber 
brayer and the fabric or paper positioned below. The block 
is rested on the material and then struck sharply with a 
wooden mallet. (You may step on it instead if you can man- 


ABSTRACT NATURE FORM 


birds and sea shells point the way for an early project in design 


by 


william s. rice 


age this technique steadily.) The quick-drying textile color 
becomes transferred to the material. When it is dry, the 
next color block 1s positioned and a second color imiprint- 
ed. 

It is not necessary to limit yourself to this second project 
of adding block printing to the abstracted sketches. You 
may wish to settle for completely personalized drawing. In 
this case, add each color by hand, using temperas, which are 
opaque and quick-drying, thus reducing your art to solid 
tones of color, rather than washes. 

Another project which has proven fascmating to high 
schoolers is the more literal, but still freehand interpreting 
of sea life. Fish are less practical to use as models than sea 
shells, for they are harder to obtain and, of course, do not 
keep well. Shells, on the other hand, last permanently and 
their gathering can in itself be an adventure. Your class 
might take an afternoon off and organize a safari to locate 
interesting specimans. 

Students may exchange these items among themselves, 
and those who are so inclined can carry on with the ab 
straction method deseribed earlier im this article. Because 
the shell is a subtle thing, it 1s not easy to copy it line for 
line. It usually has no recognizable line as such, being a 


miysterious sweep of curves and shadows 
please turn to page 142 
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VERMONT BARN: a pio- 
neering example of function- 
al architecture. Constructed 
by an amateur, it serves but 
one need; to protect cattle 
and equipment. Many Amer- 
ican homes do little more 
than meet the same needs. 
Makeshift, amateur planning 
is the cause. 


HAT’S ina house? Will the one you plan be a thing of wood, bricks and glass, with no more personality than the barns 

which dot our rural countryside? When is a house a home’ The answer: when it is designed with every area serving 
a function, meeting your emotional, esthetic and family needs. On the following pages you will find highlights from the just- 
published: “The House and The Art of Its Design” (Reinhold Publisher) by Robert Woods Kennedy. We have selected 
passages which deal with the key man in any home-planning job—the architect. He is the custodian of taste and purpose 
in the home you wish to erect. The relationship between this individual and the paying client is a subtle thing which must 
he understood if harmony in construction and realization of the jomt goal is to be reached. Because he is the professional, 
every person who wants an individualized house should reach a rapport with him betore spading the first shovelful of earth 
for a foundation, DESIGN, therefore, heartily recommends that every reader—whether playing the role of client or future 
architect —read the following passages and keep them in mind. 4 


LIVING ROOM AT TALIE- 
SEN EAST: designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright to meet 
the demands of practicality, 
esthetic beauty and happy 
living. Because life does not 
stand still, the standards of 
yesterday are continually be- 
coming obsolete. The intel- 
ligent architect sees each 
commiss on as a challenge to 
his imagination and diplo- 
matic abilities 
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facts about clients every young architect should know 


freely adapted from the new best seller 
‘The House and The Art of its Design 
(Reinhold Publishers, $9.07) by 


robert w. kennedy 


RCHITECTS tend to agree that relations with a private 

house builder is the most demanding and discouraging 
of all specialties because of personal difficulties with clients. 
The architect probably does not exist who has not sworn 
never to do another house. Next day he will probably be 
dreaming of a new, a bigger and a better dwelling ; and one 
cannot help but suspect that the fascination of these same 
“impossible relationships” plays a large part in his regres- 
sion. 

It would be unrealistic to deny that some clients are quite 
literally barbarians. It is equally futile to ignore the tact 
that architects, particularly the better ones, tend to be pig- 
headed; that they arrogate to themselves omnipotence in 
esthetic matters. Thus one often hears that so and so “Is 
a pretty good architect, but he does not know how to get 
along with people ;” or that so and so “1s a pretty weak ar- 
chitect but he sure does know how to bring in the clients.” 
Such comments come from the public. 

Within the profession the most touted questions revolve 
around “ethics”; Le., around the question of salesmanship 
vs. excellence. How far can one lead a client on? Where 
does personal salesmanship get out of bounds? How poor 
a job can one let a client force on himself? As in all deal- 
ings, the foundation of the relationship must be professional 
ethics. But an ethical code in this profession would be so 
elastic as to be meaningless if written in concrete steps. Un- 
like other forms of specialization where technical advice 
is sought and commissions granted, home architecture must 
take the client’s wishes into consideration to a large degree. 
There can be no “take it or leave it” attitude on the archi- 
tect’s part. Where a doctor or lawyer can make recommen- 
dations and expect them to be followed by virtue of his own 
authority and position, the architect’s recommendations are 
extremely susceptible of client criticism. Many clients have 
only the vaguest ideas of what they want or an under- 
standing of how to achieve it in architectural terms, but 
they frequently insist upon telling the architect his business. 

Despite this, the position of architect as a career 1s looked 
upon with high favor by many individuals. A’ survey was 
taken not long ago, listing 114 occupations and the findings 


placed the profession of architect fitth (superceded only by 
explorer, inventor, musician and manufacturer!) Interior 
decorator ranked 77th. It was also found in this “Strong 
Survey” that while most professional men become less and 
less interested in their occupations with age, architects be 
came more interested. This is perhaps the greatest recom: 
mendation the profession could receive. 

Oddly, most people surveyed overestimated the mecome 
of the architect. The average estimate placed him as eighth 
highest, whereas the Strong Survey actually indicates him 
as sixteenth. The public should understand that this attri 
bution of affluence is often incorrect. In the trade it is com 
mon gossip that, generally speaking, the better the house, 
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James Thurber: Wouse and Woman 
Reproduced by permission. Copyright 
19.35, The New Yorker, Ine. 


commercial art 


ASTLES IN YOUR HAIR 
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Soul Steinberg 
the more money is lost to those who are responsible for 
its planning. 

We come to the question of relationship now—-that get- 
ting together of architect and chent. The publie’s liking for 
architecture as a career and their concern with the house 

they plan to build suggests that the actual design stage be 
as cooperative-—as joint an enterprise—as the principals 
ie can make it. The chent must be let into some of the “secrets” 
: of the profession. He should be “used” creatively in the 


process of design. The question of degree must be decided 
individually at the outset, however. Inadequate distance be- 
tween chent and architect can result im the architect's having 
to design or specify things which he knows are unsuitable. 
Too great a distance usually results in chent dissatisfaction. 

As is every business, there are two types of clients which 
the architect will face in his daily work. 


The Good Client: has, as his goal, happiness for himself and 
his family. Financial considerations tor their own sake are 
secondary to him, but, usually, he seems to be im more 
modest circumstances than his opposite number, the bad 
chent, Well-educated people, for some odd reason, often 
} have poor taste and good taste ts an attribute which makes 
“ for a preferred client. The good chent is less concerned 
with using his home as a lever to push himself higher in 
society, contenting himself with the realization of famuly 
harmony, practicality and construction within the means 
of his bankbook. Hle and his wite have agreed upon what 
they like and do not hamper the architect with endless argu 
ments and replanning. He understands his own capabilities 
and limitations in this specialized tield of knowledge and 
will defer to the architect on matters outside his own im- 
mediate capabilities. The ideal modern chent 1s deseribed 
: by Rosow, conductor of surveys on housing, as follows: 
ee “The family is largely of the equalitarian, democratic 
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type, with a high degree of family harmony. Authority, 
responsibility and prerogatives do not rest upon rigidly 
formal role relations. The parents realize the needs and 
rights of children as individuals and the children are ex- 
pected to respect those of the adults. 

“The modern client is vital, physically active, mentally 
alert, sensitive to the world he lives in. He has a broad 
range of interests. He has little social pretension. He is not 
self-sufficient, but 1s independent.” 


The bod client: Opposite behavior’ patterns. He is 
highly status conscious, has few interests above the news- 
papers and his own business. His is authoritarian, ne- 
glects the social and emotional needs of his children. His 
wife’s principal preoccupations are housework and “‘society.” 
Unfortunately, he is more apt to be financially well off than 
the good client with modest income. The bad client 1s 
obsessed with driving for more money and likes to believe 
every architect, builder and supplier is out to profiteer at 
his expense. Finally, his tastes are narrow, rigid and over- 
conservative. 

In addition to these two general types of client, the 
architect must contend with a third category—-the non- 
builder. The best of these comes into his architect’s office, 
vear after year, has plans made, pays for them, and then, 
year after year, for more or less plausible reasons decides 
not to build. This paying, non-building client is apt to be 
pleasant, reasonable and a great help with the overhead. 
He is usually a person who enjoys a great deal of leisure. 
The fault he is most apt to have ts simply that he talks too 
much, 

The bad non-builder on the other hand is apt to be the 
dynamic business man, with many deals on the string, 
demanding, pretentious and suspicious. He arrives in the 
office with a set of fixed misconceptions and exhibits a kind 
of gemus in his ability not to hear any contrary evidence. 
As time goes on an increasing number of “misunderstand- 
ings” occur, The architect has not followed his orders, has 
not told him of this, has not warned him of that. As the 
architect begins to realize the client is impossible to com- 
municate with verbally, he begins to lean on the “legal 
technique.” He confirms conversations by letter and insists 
that nlans be signed. This is quite useless however. The 
client claims that such written evidence is not a proper in- 
terpretation of the fact or that unmentioned circumstances 
alter its whole complexion. At some point prior to construc- 


“He knows all about art, but he doesn't know what he likes 
James Thurber: Copy. 1939 The New Yorker Magazine, | ie 
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tion of the house, the chent breaks off the relationship, goes 
to another architect or buys a house. At the same time he 
either demands the architect cut his bill in half or refuses 
to pay on the basis the architect is untrustworthy and 
competent, 

While this variety may arouse the architect’s wrath, he 
Is subject to be faced with still another breed of architect 
killer who wrings his poor heart with pity. He is known as 
the indecisive builder. They are often sensitive, intuitive, 
attractive and thoughtful. Their only difheulty is that it 
is impossible for them to make up their minds. They agon- 
ize for years on the “build or buy” problem, bog down com. 
pletely on preliminary sketches, demanding as many as 
twenty, each of which 1s discussed ad-nauseum. If this 
client is a woman she may cry over the architect's drawing 
board because she is such a nuisance, doing great water 
damage to any plans which may be under her at the time. 
They then shop elsewhere. Because they are born suckers, 
they sometimes get outrageously gyped. Usually, they come 
back to their first love, who, if he is smart, persuades them 
to design the house themselves, with the help of a nice con- 
tractor or a nice draftsman, or a nice architectural student. 

jut, by far the largest group of architect killers are the 
practical people. They want to get more house for their 
money than anyone ever did betore. They believe them- 
selves competent to perform both the architect’s job as 
well as that of the contractor, They are usually ingenious 
and hard-working. They are gadgeteers and are often semi- 
modern in taste. Many of them drift in and out of an ar- 
chitect’s office, usually seeking some free bit of advice, 
rather than plans or specifications. They have a low opinion 
of almost everything. Architecture is a farce, the building 
industry 1s a thousand years behind the times. Good design 
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is fancy pants. Architects are dreamers, meompetents, lit 
erates, etc. etc. Such clients are great checkers of dimen 
sions and speeitications, while their wives “cheek it tor 
beauty.” Fortunately, most of this type do not end up en 
gaging an architect at all. They buy a mail order house or 
plans from a lumber company or try to have their program 
given the students at the local architectural school, Still 
others look for great bargains, second-hand. The bargain 
may be a whole house which must be moved and remodeled, 
or they snap up the lumber from a wrecked building ot 
barn. The distinguishing feature which you wall instantly 
recognize 1s their technical and operational complexity, 
They would rather engineer something complicated) than 
save money. They are pleased if, after a year or two of their 
own time, they can end up with something that cost only 
slightly more than a new house. You can sometimes recog- 
nize them through their classitied advertisements in your 
newspaper. The ad will read something like this: 


“In the recent restoration of an 18th Century house for my 
own use «| became necessary to acquire and disassemble 
another house from another state. Consequently, | now have 
on hand for disposal a quantity of scarce old oak beams, 
original paneling and 25,000 antique chimney bricks which 
|! am now ready to sell at a fair price.’ 


All these types are well-known to the practicing archi 
tect, but they are actually only the extremes, the lunatic 
fringe as it were. Kar more common is the clhent who ex 
hibits tew bad qualities. In fact, he makes but one demand. 
“Traditional outside. Modern inside.” lf the architect goes 
into a state of shock, he May compromise to the extent ol 
Traditional front, Modern back.” All this the student 
architect will one day face. Now 1s the time to consider the 
answers, 
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LETTERING TECHNIQUE 


choose and use your tools with discrimination for best results 


adapted from the chapter on lettering 


‘Basic Engineering Drawing (Ronald 


Press, $5.50), as prepared for the use of serious students in commercial and ap- 


pled art by the following authors 


william wirt turner, carson p. buck and hugh p. ackert 
(Dept. of Engineer'ng Drawing, University of Notre Dame) 


GULOTTS 
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Gillott pens for lettering and drawing 


RORICTIENCY an the art of lettering is not accidental ; 

rather, itis the result of careful consideration of the tol- 
lowmg general tactors: 1. A desire to become proficient. 2. 
A willingness to practice sufficiently, intelligently and pati- 
ently. 3. An intimate knowledge of letter and numerical 
lorms. 4. Umiformity im spacing. 5. Uniformity in slope of 
lettering. 6. Character in line elements (line strokes.) 7. A 
feeling tor composition. Lettering is design, not mechani- 
eal drawing. & Proper equipment. 

Gaming proficieney in lettering is one of the most neces- 
sary and one of the most difficult tasks which confront the 
student. Unfortunately, some students fail to realize that 
poor lettering casts reflections upon their ability as drafts- 
men, and shows also a lack of interest and pride in their 
work. The Hnportance of good lettering im promoting con- 
fidence and efficiency cannot be stressed too strongly. /f 
the beginner could but realize jrom the outset the necessity 
of becoming proficient in the art of lettering he would not be 
content until he had mastered the art. Not intrequently one’s 
lettering ability is the deciding iactor between success and 
failure when making application for employment as a drafts- 
man. The ability to do good lettermg is acquired slowly. 
Proficiency, not speed, must be the first consideration. Both 
speed and proticieney will come with the right kind of prac- 
tice, It is a very easy matter to spoil a micely executed draw- 
ing by the addition of poor lettering. On the other hand, 
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nothing will add more to the appearance of a drawing than 
good lettering. Clarity must prevail. In industrial) work 
many costly mistakes have been made because of poor tech- 
nique m lettering and dimensioning. 


SELECTING A LETTERING PENCIL 

The choice of a suitable pencil for lettering would depend 
upon the surtace of the paper and the purpose of the draw- 
ing. Generally, soft pencils——-HB, F, H, 2H—are suitable for 
most purposes. The pencil should be sharpened to a cone 
point and then kept symmetrical by giving it a partial revolu- 
tion before starting each new letter. Revolving also retards 
the tendency for the lead to become glazed. Unless the sur- 
face ot the paper possesses Lor xd “tooth” qualities (ability to 
shear pencil lead), the point of the pencil will become glazed 
after repeated use, and will produce a dim line instead of a 
line of standard darkness. [f this should happen, remove the 
vlaze by giving the pencil a few revolving strokes on the 
pencil pomter (OO grade of sandpaper or a fine-toothed file ). 
Lines made with a glazed peneil point simply will not print 
to advantage. The experienced draftsman would not and 
the beginner must not wet the pencil point with the tongue, 
since this will produce spotty lines and will glaze the point 
almost immediately. 

LETTERING PENS 

freehand lettering pens should be selected in keeping 

with the size and style of lettering to be done, with the sur- 
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lace finish of the paper, and with the iemp- 
erament, skill, and experience of the individ- 
ual. Only after trving many pens can the be- 
ginner be sure ot the one best suited to his 
needs. 

Guillott pen points have been recognized 
for vears as being excellent for general pur- 
pose lettering. The average run of lettering 
on a drawing miy be done with two pens, 
comparable to the 303 Gillott for small to 
medium-height letters, 3/32” to 3/16" high, 
and the Spencerian “Dome Poimted” No, 41 
for larger letters, 3/16” to 3/8" high. For 
extra fine work, pens comparable to the 
Crow Quill (Gillott) are recommended. For 
medium- to large-scale general purpose let- 
tering, ball point pens are widely used. 


There are a number of excellent pens, for 
both general purpose and. special types ot 
lettering. Space forbids the mention of more 
than a few; those particularly recommended 
are listed on page 133. 


li should be remembered, however, that 
the results obtained with any lettering pen 
or device will depend largely upon the quali- 
tv and freshness of the ink. 


Pen points are easily damaged. Never 
lend your lettering pen-—-even to your best 
friend. It takes time and patience to “break- 
in a pen point to “fit your hand.” With 
jealous care, a pomt should last for months 
or even years. Do not heat a new point with 
a match to aid in “limbering it up,” since 
this will take the temper out of it and it will 
never be responsive to your touch. By all 
means, use a different penholder for each 
point. Sink the shank of the point well into 
the holder and leave it there; to attempt to 
remove it will in all probability spring the 
nibs and thus ruin the pen. Should the nibs 
of an old, favorite point show a tendency to 
separate, do not throw the point away, but 
sink the nibs about 1/8” into a soft drawing 
hoard and then gently rock the point. for- 
ward. This will restore the poit to its ori- 
ginal shape and usefulness. 


When breaking in a new point, if the nibs 
teel scratchy put a few drops of light oil on 
a fine Arkansas whetstone and then write in 
the oi, thus honing the pomt to suit your 
angle of contact when using the pen for let- 
tering. In addition to being stiff, new points 
are usually coated with a preservative or 
lacquer which must be removed betore the 
ink will flow evenly. To remove this coat- 
ing, place the point flat on the drawing 
hoard, top down, and lightly erase the in- 
side until the metal is exposed. By gently 
stripping the point between the fingers for 
several minutes, spreading the nibs slightly, 
flexibility will be greatly nnproved., This 
should be a daily routine with a new point. 


To do effective lettering the pen point 
must be kept clean. Between fillings (ap- 


plication of ink to the under side) of the pen, the point should be thor 
roughly cleaned with a soft rag. Then the point should be moistened 
with the tongue (torget about sanitation) and rewiped. Next, draw 
the drv nibs lightly between the thumb and tirst tinger, exerting just 
enough pressure to spring the mbs slightly apart. This wall rid the pen 
of any possible lint that might have wedged between the mibs as the 
result of cleaning with the rag. .d/ways clean your pen point unmedi 
ately after using, since drawing inks dry quickly. Caution: even with 
a clean and otherwise perfect pen, good results will not be obtamed 
with old or frozen ink. Inferior or damaged inks should be discarded 
use only the best. 

Spotty” lettering of varying line thickness 1s often the result, not 
of a dirty pen or inferior ink, but of an inconsistent amount of ink in 
the pen. Do not wait until the pen is almost dry before recleaning and 
refilling. Another frequently observed fault in lettering is the quality 


please turn to page 141 


CHOICE OF LETTERING PEN POINTS 


Fine Medium Heavy Special 
Gillott, Gillott, hunt, 512, 513 Barch-Poyzant 
659, 850, 303, 304 Spencerian, 4! LeRoy (mechanical) 
1000, 290, Spencerian, | Leonardt, 516 Wrico (mechanical) 
291, 170 Hunt, 99 Esterbrook, Speedball 
Esterbrook, Esterbrook, 788 Henry, Tonk 
355, 356 1000 Edco 


11 Widths of Lines. 


No. 000 00 oO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Barch-Payzant pens and widths of lines. ‘Keuffel G Esser Co.) 


Wrico lettering pen. (Dietzgen Co) 
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“TELL-TALE HEART” is most ambitious undertaking of pioneering cartoon 


studio 


Stylized technique and simple, stagelike backgrounds are evident in above drawing 


Story « based on horror tale by Poe 


O' “Tin Hollywood, where the successful cliche is a basic 
rule for making money, a fresh, young organization ts 
casually throwing away the rule book and winning awards 
domg it. Movie-goers were first rocked back in their socks 
three years ago when, without fanfare, a seven minute ani 
mated cartoon called: “Gerald Ale'Boing-Roing’ cavorted 
across the screen ina manner no self-respecting cartoon had 
ever done before. Gone were the realistic, painstakingly) 
drawn characters and backgrounds, the tittering fawns, 
cherubic chipmunks and cute little robins which inevitably 
flew off into the sunset of most rainbow-painted productions, 
Instead, the audience saw the handiwork of a group of 
young, talented designers who have since imposed the bold 
vitality of modern art upon the conservatively romantic con- 
fines of movie cartooning. 

The name of this new company is United Productions otf 
America. Most people in the trade recognize them as UPA. 
They are an organization unhampered by time-clock think- 
ing; few limitations are put upon their creative methods. 
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by 


g. alan turner 


Indeed, the only taboo they observe is a conscien- 
tious disinclination to follow in vesterday’'s foot 
steps. As a result, a UPA cartoon teature ts filled 
with the unexpected in story line as well as dratts 
manship. Subtle colors, fluid line, non-representa- 
tional art are characteristics of a cartoon by UPA. 
Literal translation never hampers them, for they 
regard the ammiated cartoon field as one would 
the other side of a hill waiting to be explored. 

Heading the team is 42 year old Steve Bosu- 
stow. Tall, thin and moustached, he looks like a 
young Walt Disney, a resemblance the old Master 
may not appreciate, tor Bosustow started out as 
a student of the Disney art factory, graduating im 
1941 by the simple expedient of being fired. It was 
the best thing that could have happened to him. 
Though Disney continues to reign supreme in 
the representational field, Bosustow’s UPA is 
blazing a trail toward new horizons, which should 
radically alter the future of the industry’s tech- 
niques. There is evidence Disney and others are 
following the new trail now. 

The new approach is trankly based on economy 
as well as the altruistic desire to introduce a form 
of fine art to the screen. UPA doesn't have the 
cash on hand that older, established) studios can 
use for methodical research, romanticized back. 
grounds and lavish effects. For that reason they 
have evolved a simple pattern of production, using 
far less technical equipment, fewer backgrounds, 
stark, stylized art, a tightly kmit staff. The result: 
they can turn out cartoons for $20,000 less than 
their competitors. Yet, the frantic air one might 
expect around their studio is nussing. They work 
simply, cooperatively, no one individual shaping 
the entire project. When a director is assigned 
to a production at UPA, he makes his own dee: 
sions, creates his own effects and touches. Where 
in a Disney feature the personal Walt Disney 
touch can be felt throughout, UPA’s individual- 
ized approach makes every cartoon unlike its 
predecessors except for a continuing air of adult, 
sophisticated humor. 


& COPYRIGHT, G. ALAN TURNER, 1953 & 
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in animated cartooning 


UPA looks for ideas in everyday lite. It does not teature 
talking dogs and fairies. Yet its stories are often based on 
modern fables, like the just-released: in_ the 
Garden’, James Thurber’s poker-faced commentary on nag- 
ging wives. There are also little gems like the afore-men- 
tioned Gerald Mec’ Boing-Boing, a wide-eved lad who can 
only talk in sound effects; Mr. Magoo, a myopic, irascible 
old gentleman given to mistaking fire hydrants tor dowagers 
and a delightful interpretation of Ludwig Bemelmans’ 
“Madeline”. Perhaps the most unusual departure from the 
beaten path was the current: “Jell-Tale Heart’, based on 
Edgar Allen Poe’s chilling about a homicidal 
madman who is haunted by his victim. 

UPA’s stylized animation methods are, from the ani- 
mator’s point of view, an ideal form of shorthand, When a 
cartoon character speaks, only his lips move. When the char- 
acter moves, he does so against a still background. In a new 
feature, “Christopher Crumpet” (the tale of a little boy who 
turns into a chicken when he cannot have his own way), 
the story is done entirely in black and white except for the 
scarlet of Christopher's unruly cowlick. 

Krom a historical viewpoint, UPA artists draw heavily 
from the inspiration of modernists Picasso, Modighani and 
Saul Steinberg. The art is flat, linear, bold. Though the 
background is void of all but the most telling props, this 
very emptiness becomes a positive value, making the story 
move swiftly and vividly. kor example, in a cartoon called : 
“Family Budget,” the Fudget family lives and moves against 
a background of graph paper and when each sequence has 
been completed, the characters dissolve back into the ruled 
lines. 

That UPA’s work has captured the approval ot both the 
industry and the public is at once evident when one examines 
the parade of awards which have come its way; an Academy 
Award (for “Gerald Mc’Boing-Boing’) and two other 
nominations ; the Freedom Foundation Award; British Film 
Academy Certificate of Merit; and, ell-Tale Heart” has 
been mentioned as a top candidate for this year’s Academy 
Award in the short subject field. 4 


“BALLET-OOP” scene shows four young ladies being given instruction in the 
finer points by an instructor at the Hotfoot School of Ballet. 


“MAGOO’S MASTERPIECE” tells the tale of what happens to the near- 
sighted codger when he decides on a career as sculptor. ‘Magoo’s voice is 
Jim Backus, known to TV audiences for his co-starring role in “tl married 
Joan’’.) 


“THE UNICORN IN THE GARDEN” marks the first transition of James Thurber’s art for the animated cartoon medium. Thurber's modern fable describes the 
revenge of a hen-pecked husband, who finds a unicorn munching roses in the backyard “Nonsense !"’ snaps his scheming wife. ‘The unicorn is a mythical 


beast.’ She calis a psychiatrist and the police and tells them her husband 


are only the words of her booby husband, they call him in from the garden 


“saw a unicorn with a golden horn.” They grab her and when she protests these 
“Did you see a unicorn in your garden?” the psychiatrist asks him “Nonsense, ’’ 


says the husband, ‘The unicorn ts a mythical beast.” With that, the wife is hauled away to an institution and the husband lives happily ever after. Below are 


advance sketches from the forthcoming UPA version 
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{ highlights in Trademark Design (Paul 


adapted 


roam 


Theobald Publisher, 


$8.75.) 


TRADEMARK DESIGN 


Material 


Will Rand and Alvin 


Lustig, 


from essays by Herbert Bayer, Burtin, Pau! 


contributors to the book, which has been edited by Egbert Jacobson 


HAT makes a satisfactory trademark? Seven top 
experts offer their own definitions in the new 
hook: “Trademark Design” (Paul Theobald, Publisher, 
$8.75.) Each is a practicing designer in this competitive 
field of commercial art and their illustrated essays make 


interesting reading. 


Egbert Jacobson, Editor: 


It is a universal human trait to remember images 
hetter than names. “Your face is familiar, but [ can't 
recall your name” is such a common dilemma that tt 
has ceased to offend. Yet our faces bear more resem- 
blance to one another than the majority of our names. 
This is another way of saying that it is easier for most 
people to recall things seen than things heard, and that 
they most readily remember features which are unique, 
in faces or in good trademarks. 

One kind of trademark is a sign or symbol which is 
recognized visually, but not verbalized (1. e. like the 
familiar Red Cross). Another may consist of initials, 
like “GE” for General Electric, which may be read and 
understood where L.nglish is spoken, but 1s recognized 
as a symbol only im countries not using the Roman 
alphabet. 

There are tradenames like Aodak, or actual names 
like du Pont. And since they are usually lettered ina 
special style, they also acquire a symbolic character 
whether they are verbalized or not. (1. e. Coca Cola, 
Iesso.) Vhe fact that there are roughly more than twice 
as many trademarks as there tradenames seems to favor 
the inherent advantages of symbolic designs. 

It is because the mass-produced articles of our time 
reach such great numbers of people that the respon- 
sibility for good design in trademarks, as in manutac- 
ture, is greater than ever. 


Herbert Bayer 


Primitive signs for sound and vision probably existed 
long before language. Picture writing has the advan- 
tage of directness, shortness and concentration, A_pic- 
ture can stand for a whole complex of associations which 
often only many words can communicate, A picture can 
he the representation of something we can see. As a 
svmbol, it may stand for an abstract and otherwise 
unvisual idea, Advertising has created new visual tech- 
niques to penetrate the human eve and mind. The visual 
short-sign and with it the so-called trademark are new 
forms of pictorial stenography. 

Historically speaking, the dot is the origin from 
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which all visual signs start. Such signs become symbols 
as they grow into typical expressions, and thus have a 
meaning. Take the almost universally recognized sign 
of the cross, for example. The vertical stroke originally 
represented the oneness of God, The horizontal was the 
earth on which everything moves on the same plane. 

Monograms developed from the need for short signa- 
tures, and the identification of documents was gradu- 
ally extended to works of the arts and crafts. Holding- 
marks and House-marks were used as statements of 
ownership. The cattle brand is still a widely used form 
of short-sign. 

The role of a trademark is manifold depending on its 
character. The aim of most messages created by ad- 
vertising is to catch attention, to create interest, to be 
pleasing and attractive for aesthetic and psychological 
reasons, to persuade the observer to buy. In achieving 
this the idea of consciously or subconsciously remem- 
bering the whole or part of the message is of greatest 
importance. Here is where a well conceived trademark, 
properly used, will function best. A good mark is a 
visual shortcut with the special property of remaining 
recognized after it has once made a place for itself in 
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Ohrbach’'s keeps a stiff rein on prices! We worry as much 
about budgets as Father did figuring his income tax! We 
keep prices down...but never at the sacrifice of style f 
and quality. And our choice of children’s clothes is enormous. / 
No wonder more and more women are saying... it’s doubly 


smart to shop at Ohrbach’s, fashion smart and budget smart. 


Come by subway, come by bus, come at once. 


14th Street facing Union Square 


store hours 1000 am to $:45 pm. except Thursday 12 noon to if pn 


Market and Halsey Streets, Newark 


Store hours: 1000 am to 44% pm except Wednesday 1200 noon te 900 pm 


} 
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A business in millions...a profit in pennies” 


VISUAL APPEAL of trademark becomes an integral part of the advertising illustration itself in this imaginative treatment. 
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the world of symbols. 


In terms of management, the trademark is an ac- 
cumulative property whose value can grow almost with- 
out expense. It can grow until it becomes a company’s 
greatest asset, of greater importance perhaps than the 
product itself. 


Alvin Lustig: 


The quality most desirable in a trademark, other than 
its power to identify and communicate, is its ability to 
resist change. The American trademark suffers to a 
considerable degree from being dated, and there are 
very few marks of large companies that do not seem dis- 
tressingly old-fashioned. This quick dating usually re- 
sults from a contusion of “formal” ideas with “content” 
ideas. The chent in seeking for a mark that will describe 
a product or process usually thinks im terms of a small 
and sumplitted dlustration rather than a mark as such. 
Actually the most successful marks are quite often those 
that make no effort to describe accurately a product or 
process. Rather by selection of the forms, they attempt 
to evoke a certain quality that, by repetition, will come 
to mean everything originally desired. [lustrative form 
is most suspectible to overtones of fashion and fad; 
consequently, marks conceived ino such terms always 
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are dated the most easily. Among the older American 
trademarks it 1s interesting to note that those which put 
emphasis on lettering or simple form, although still look- 
ing somewhat old-fashioned, appear considerably more 
up-to-date than those employing drawings of human 
or animal figures, 

The power of repetition, coupled with reputation, can 
make the oldest and simplest forms take on meanings 
never possessed by them before. 

What are the qualities that can give a mark other 
than an ephemeral existence? Simplicity would seem 
to be a desirable quality, but in itself it is no guarantee 
of universality. Some of the most “dated” looking trade- 
marks are simple, but their old-fashioned appearance is 
obvious. Conversely, many forms that are extremely 
comphieated and very old still seem to have a vibrant 
life and newness about them. Geometric form almost 
automatically msures universality, but it also takes on 
a certain deadness and static character. Some of the 
most successful marks have been based on geometry, 
but they deviate sufficiently to achieve a certain dynam- 
ism. Symbols of movement such as the spiral, the pendu- 
lum, the arrow, because of the universal character of 
these movements, seem to suggest arrested motion. 
Numerals and letters of the alphabet make useful work- 


ing elements for the designer. Care should be taken ot 
the character of distortion that is used, because letter 
forms too far removed from the basic shapes seem to be 
dated the most rapidly. 

Freely drawn, orthographic forms can be just as last- 
ing in character as the mathematical or regular ones. 
The secret of a successful trademark lies in the simul- 
taneous development of form and idea so that they 
mutually reinforce each other, producing a symbol in 
which the poteney of both form and idea 1s retained, 


Will Burtin: 


The recent use of trademarks should be considered 
in the light of three stages in the technological develop- 
ment of mass communication: printing, radio and tele- 
Vision. 

Printing characterizes the silent stage of advertising. 
This graphic level can roughly be divided into represen- 
tational symbols and lettering, or other non-representa- 
tional images. Animal forms often have been used _ to 
endow a product or name with familiar characteristics 
such as the “Camel” cigarette mark, the “Schenley” 
rooster, and the winged “ Mobilgas” horse. The human 
figure has been similarly used. How well letters and 
signs can also advertise and identify products and names 
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is shown for example by A & P, GE, the three circles 
of Balentine whiskey and beer, and the soft drink, 
“7 up’. The significance of the development of the 
tradename is its visual as well as phonetic appeal. Its 
wider use was facilitated and sharply emphasized with 
the arrival of radio and television on the advertising 
scene. A new era has opened with the advent of tele- 
vision which combines sound and vision. 


Paul Rand: 


The trademark is a potential illustrative feature ot 
unappreciated vigor and efficacy. It is possible to repeat 
a trademark without being repetitious. This is import- 
ant; monotonous repetition eventually loses it impact, 
and the trademark which becomes a visual cliche will 
fail to evoke a response from the spectator. 

Two of the most important ways to transform the 
trademark into a stimulating illustrative device are: (1) 
to vary the treatment of the device itself, (2) to alter 
the context in which the device is presented. (/:d. Note: 
see Mr. Rand’s examples of this in the accompanying 
Ohrbach advertisements ) 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEVICE technique employs trademark as important 


The means by which the renderimg of the trademark 
can be varied are infinite. The treatment may be in line, 
or in three dimensions. Furthermore, a part ot the 
device can be used to represent the whole. By placing 
the trademark in new and changing contexts the device 
remains fannliar but becomes exciting. Of course the 
essential form must not be altered. The interaction of 
the trademark and its graphic context is not merely 
one-sided ; each 1s affected by the other, For example, 
in the Ohrbach advertisement the illustrative use of the 
trademark changes a merely “pretty baby” advertise- 
ment into something out of the ordinary. Skillful 
relation between the pretty baby and the trademark, 
not only has appeal, but also impresses the observer 
with the product’s brand name in an untorgettable way. 


The use of the same element in diverse and unexpected 
Visual situations not only dramatizes the trademark, 
but also can serve to Spree produ ts, 


losing the trademark as an illustration affects the 
stvle of the advertisement. It is now functional as op 
posed to purely decorative and symbolic in essence. It 
tends to bring the layouts with which it is intimately 
associated into harmony with present trends im design. 
And it also acts to inhibit trite or commonplace visual 
Interpretations. 


Another approach to the revitalization of the trade 
mark is to combine it with an illustration wherein the 
dominant feature of the illustration is derived from the 
basic form of the trademark. (This has been done, for 
example, by taking the black triangle seen in the little 
spot cut of the Shur-Iedge Cutlery trademark and dis 
playing actual cutlery against a background which 
repeats this black triangle.) This approach of repetition 
obviously impresses the identify of the product indelibly 
on the mind of the spectator. The trademark becomes 
doubly meaningtul when it is used both as an identifying 
device and as an illustration. 4 


element of package. Created by Paul Rand for Goodman and Thiese 
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BUILD AN ENAMEL KILN FOR $10 


a special reprint for practical-minded ceramists 


manuel barkan 
Head of Art Education, Ohio State University 


Hl. technique of enameling on metal is so simple that 

it offers excellent promise as an art material both for 
older children and adults. The process is challenging and 
flexible, however, and provides a_ rich opportunity for 
Mnaginative and inventive exploration. The fact that the 
work in progress can be fired, refired and modified innumer- 
able times makes the designing process a fluid one. 

The tiring process requires a kiln which Is small, compact, 
easily opened and can be heated to approximately 1500° fahr- 
enheit. In order to greatly reduce the cost of the firing kiln 
the following design was developed, so that a small kiln can 
he constructed with ease and with standard materials which 
are readily available. This kiln can hold a piece as large as 
three by four inches and two inches high and is very suit- 
able for school use. 

lt operates from any 110 volt electric outlet. 

Your materials for the construction of the low cost kiln 
will come to about ten dollars, more or less. This is what 
you will need : 

Two fireblocks (]M 20) measuring 3”x9"x24", Purchase 


hold fireblocks. 
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1. First step in making kiln is to 


saw out the fireblocks. 


2. Lay out location of channels to 


from any Johns-Manville building supply dealer. 

One heating clement set #401 (110 volt). Purchased 
from Harrop Ceramic Service, 3470 EF. Fifth Ave., Colum 
bus, Ohio. 

A piece of stainless steel measuring 3” x 4” x 18 gauge. 
Carried by sheet metal dealers. 

One piece of asbestos sheet rock, on which to set: your 
kiln. A piece measuring 3” x 7” will be adequate. Your 
local building supply house will have this in stock. 

A length of asbestos covered electric cord, long enough 
to reach from your kiln to the handiest outlet. Also a male 
plug. 

Seven feet of 1° x 1” angle iron and fifteen feet of thin 
baling strap iron. Carried by hardware stores. 

Six bolts, size 3/16" x 3”, and like number of washers 
and nuts. 

One pound of Saliminite Cement, obtainable from most 
ceramic suppliers, or may be ordered from George Fetzer 
Ceramic Supply Co., 1201 17th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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ceramics section 


... here are the steps for constructing 
the small cost, budget-minded kiln 


To construct the kiin, lay out the dimensions with a pencil directly on 
the fireblock. Use a flat stick as a guide, if necessary, and cut fireblock 
with an ordinary hand saw. ‘photo |). Save the scrap pieces. 


B. After the pieces have been cut, lay out the location of the channels 
which are to hold the heating elements. Using a straight edge, scrape the 
channels into the fireblock with the blade of a screw driver or chisel 
{photo 2). Do not dig the channels to their full depth at this time 


C. Cut the angular slope for the door opening with a heavy rasp. ‘photo 
3). Use one of the scrap pieces to make and fit the back of the kiln at 
this time. 


6. Angie ircns are cut and positioned to reinforce sides 


D. When the pieces have been cut and prepared to this point, fit them to- 
gether by rubbing one against the other to make a tight joint (photo 4) 


E. Remove the top block and fit the heating elements into position, by 
scraping the channels deeper if necessary to provide a snug fit. ‘photo 5). 
Assemble the blocks and heating elements so that the end wires protrude 
in back. 


F. Cut the |’’x!’’ angle irons to proper length and put them in position to 
reinforce the top and bottom edges on all four sides. Cut the thin baling 
strap into four pieces of sufficient size to encircle the kiln. Bend the ends 
and drill a '%4°' hole in each end. Tie the ends together tightly with bolts, 
washers and nuts. (choto 6). 


G. Make the electrical connection between the electric cord and the 
ends of the heating element. Use the remaining scrap piece to make and fit 
the door. Fit the door so that it projects at least a half-inch from the face 
of the kiln. Make a handle out of a heavy piece of stiff wire. Attach the 
handle and asbestos sheet rock to the door with two bo'ts Countersink the 
heads of the bolts on the inner side of the door and plug the holes with sal- 
iminite cement. Thin some of the saliminite cement with water to a con 
sistency of thick paint end smear it on the four fitting sides of the door 
Also smear the inner sides of the door opening with the cement. This will 
prevent excessive wear. Do not cement the joints of the fireblock 


The kiln will heat to proper temperature in about forty-five minutes. It 
should be cherry red for proper performance, but do not overheat it when 
not in use. While in use the kiln should be located on a sheet of asbestos 
An asbestos glove is useful for handling the door. A 


5. Heating elements are inserted into interior. 


3. Rasp is used to cut out slope for door opening. 4. Segments of fireblock are then fit together. 
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FIRING A KILN 


judging temperatures and effects of heat on ceramicware 


HINA painting has once again become one of the most 
popular hobbyeratts and im answer to many requests, 
Design will present a number of informative articles dis- 
cussing various aspects of interest to the practicing ceramist. 
The cost of kilns varies, dependent mostly upon the size 
of the tfirmy chamber. Dr. Manuel Barkan of the Ohio State 
l’niversity Department of Fine Arts has designed a home- 
made kiln which can be constructed for less than ten dollars 
materials. (This feature is reprinted elsewhere in this 
issue.) kor those who are not inclined to build their own, 
snall kilns may be secured for under $50.00 suitable for 
firing of pieces up to six cubic inches. This would be of a 
size permitting the firing of items like ceramic ash trays, 
flatware, plates and the like. Larger items will require a 
of proportionally greater cost. Professionals may be 
willing to pay over a thousand dollars for the type which 
permits firing in quantity, but we shall restrict our com- 
mentary to the smaller, practical hobby type. 

When you purchase a kiln, all necessary instructions 
relative to its operation are included im the form of book- 
lets and stamped instruction plates directly on the furnace 
itself. The first consideration of the ceramist should be to 
test his kiln tor temperature peculiarities. Always bear in 


SAFETY MEASURE: wear asbestos gloves when handling the door of a kiln. 
interior temperatures often exceed 1500°F. 
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mind that the temperature inside the tiring chamber differs, 
according to the placement of your ware. For this reason, 
a number of test tiles should be inserted into the kiln, each 
clearly marked as to type of clay, selected temperature and 
time of firing. Observe how each corner of your turnace 
affects the surtace of the test tiles inserted. It 1s recommend- 
ed that your first pieces be glazed or painted with colors 
which do not overfire easily. Some examples: gold ware, 
greens and blues. Gold requires a hot tire tor the first time 
and a light one tor the second fire. Gold on Belleek ware 
must be observed constantly; 1t does overfire easily and 
thus you should merely bake the color in. 

Blues and greens, on the contrary, are more heat resistant 
and may be inserted in the hottest part of the kiln—-usually 
at the rear and on the floor. The top and front of most kilns 
is the coolest portion. 

Yellows weaken in color intensity if overfired and among 
the trickiest of all colors is pink, whose temperature must 
be hit right on the button if the original hue is to be main- 
tained. Always conduct thorough tests for pink. When the 
firing is too het, it picks up a bluish cast; when underfired, 
it becomes brick red. The actual heat should be rose color 
a trifle hotter than for goldware. 

selleekware requires heat which is generally close to that 
necessary for proper firing of pink, but it permits a slightly, 
wider range of control. 

Satsuma is fired at approximately the same heat as the 
china, mostly depending upon the quantity of decoration 
on It. 

lor enamels, keep the heat moderate, but insert the pieces 
in) the hottest part of the oven, 

Green Seyi, long a favorite among ceramusts, Is a ware 
which is a trifle softer than china and may be heated al- 
most as much, but should be kept away trom the hottest 
part of the chamber. 


CONES VS. VISUAL JUDGMENT FOR TESTING HEAT 


Professionals use cones for determining temperatures. 
The kiln is plugged in and then allowed to heat until the 
pryvrometric cone (a cylinder of clay) melts. There are many 
tvpes of cone, each given a certain number, like O1, O2, ete., 
and they melt when a specific temperature is reached, As 
soon as the cone melts, the kiln is shut off and that tempera- 
ture prevails for a reasonable period during which the 
ceramics are fired. The kiln takes upwards of forty-eight 
hours to cool sufficiently to remove the ware; opening it 
earlier will create a sudden temperature drop which may 
crack the pieces. 

Because cones do take up room, it is advisable for the 
hobbyist using a small kiln to learn to judge the intertor 
temperature by watching the inside of the kiln and noting 
the color. After firing from a half hour to an hour, the kiln 


please turn to page 142 
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HINTS FOR BEGINNING CHINA PAINTERS 


design application .. . 


Hi. first question asked by amateurs interested in china 
painting 1s: “How do | apply my design?” This is the 
proper procedure : 

For your initial attempt, try your hand at designing for 
an inexpensive blank china plate—the type available for 
less than twenty-five cents at restaurant suppliers. Since 
no good work can be done over a gritty or soiled plate, 
thoroughly wash the item in soapy water, dry and then 
wipe again with turpentine. Pat it dry with a towel or 
absorbent paper. 

Next, mark your design (previously planned on paper ) 
onto a sheet of tracing paper, rub the reverse side with soft 
pencil, and then trace the design onto the blank plate. When 
vou are satisfied with the positioning, go over the trace- 
marks with India ink. This will not interfere with your later 
application of paint, for it fires out and is ordinarily used 
when you do not intend to retain a color outline on your 
design. 

The china colors are then painted onto the design within 
the borders of the India ink outline. A square brush is best 
for broad areas, and small, tipped brushes are used to ap- 
ply detail work. Keep the flat tones even in value. 

Errors and ragged edges can be scraped away with a 
razor or knife. 

TIPS ON COLORING TECHNIQUE 

Gold is a popular choice for beginning experiments. It 
can be applied up to the edge of, but never on top of unfired 
colors or it will flake away, as well as spoil the undercolor- 
ing. Kven when applied on top of fired colors, gold is not 
easy to handle unless you use an unfluxed variety known as 
Roman gold, which has a duller patina. Be careful when you 
remove errors made with gold; they must be cleaned away 
thoroughly before firing the piece or a purple stain will re- 
sult. Paints should be applied in about three even coats 
before firing, each being somewhat heavier than the previous 
one. 

Clean your brushes after every use, in the turpentine. 
Dry them gently between the fingertips and point them be- 
fore storing. Either hang them vertically, point down, or 
store in a flat box, horizontally. 

The brushes you use for Bright or Roman gold need 
not be cleaned after use. Before re-using, however, heat 
them lightly to soften the gold residue. Keep separate brush- 
es tor Bright gold and Roman gold. If you intend to store 
gold brushes for a long period, the residue may be removed 
with alcohol. Other colors need not have separate brushes, 
but should invariably be cleaned with turpentine and blotted 
betore being dipped into another color. 

As soon as the colors dry, the next color may be applied 
to the chinaware, and when painting is finished the piece 
may be fired inthe kiln. 4 


. . . applying lustre 


HINA painters today are evidencing increased interest 

in the application of lustre according to the time-tested 
methods of the turn of the century. Some of the advice 
which was good in 1900 is as valid now and it would be to 
your advantage to familiarize yourself with a few “don'ts” 
which modern materials and tools still require the prac 
titioner to observe. 


Lustre colors should be used firmly and not retouched. 
Plan ahead of time, not when the lustre has been brushed 
onto the piece and is drying. It can be removed, of course, 
but this usually results in uneven hues, slight residue traces 
and generally unsatisfactory work. When removing color, 
always remove it thoroughly. Residue will change the next 
color placed on top. 


When color is to be applied to solid areas, as undiluted 
tints, apply it with a flat brush that has been well-dipped 
and then pressed against the bottle to avoid drops. When 
you have applied this color, if you want a lighter tint, pat 
the area gently or take up a little of the tint with a dry, 
wide brush. Keep up this padding technique until the piece 
is no longer tacky. Then dry the piece in a ventilated oven 
at once. Never lay a painted piece somewhere for later work ; 
dust is attracted to wet china and ts its greatest enemy. Dry 
it in your oven at a low heat until ready tor additional 
application, 

Onee lustre is appled and dried, you may add orna 
mentation, but do not make a practice of covering blenushes 
with ornament. It’s a sloppy way out 


A kiln near at hand is vital; the less handling of a china 
piece before it is fired the better. You can use a kiln for 
simple drying at low heat by leaving the door open. Always 
ventilate your oven or kiln by leaving the door open during 
drving of color. Any vapor caused by drying lustre inside 
must escape or it will pinhole the surface with tiny bubbles. 


Lustre is best apphed with old oi) painting brushes that 
have wide, soft bristles. The brush must be dry, so do not 
use any that have just been cleaned and are moist with 
cleaner. Once lustre is applied, clean the brush thoroughly 
or it will dry hard as a rock. Always cork up the bottle of 
lustre at once when finished; it evaporates quickly. When 
you have several bottles open, replace the correct cork on 
each bottle. Obviously, a green soaked cork in a red bottle 
will not improve the paint inside. 


Apply lustre as a moderately thin wash, adding addi 
tional coatings as necessary to develop the depth of tint. 
Thick gobs placed on china may have rich color but the 
uneven surface has an unpleasant tactile quality and one of 


please turn to page 140 
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COLOR CERAMI 


Illustrations courtesy of ‘Ceramic Sculpture’ 


(Greenberg Publisher, $7.50) a new book by 


john b. kenny 


ANY thousands of years ago, an unknown Egyptian 
artist experimented with the use of coloring material 

in clay and was instrumental in setting a trend that has 
extended through the ages to our time. The ancient Greeks 
too pamted their clay and marble statues. Because their 
work was relatively crude, time has dimmed and obliterated 
the majority of their enterprise, but the use of color in 
sculpture and ceramics became an accepted medium. It 1s 
a controversial medium. Many sculptors frown on surface 
coloring as an unnecessary, frivolous debasement of nat- 
ural material, Others consider artificial treatment to be an 
extension of artistic skill. The sculptor in’ stone of today 
seems to preter his coloring limited to the hues of the natu- 
ral material alone ; relatively few pieces of note are painted. 
The sculptor who works with ceramics, however, must 
be considered in another light. His medium is artificial to 
begin with. He is not only an artist, but a chemist as well. 
He takes a native material like clay, shapes it, marries it to 
foreign substances, heats it and subjects it to every tech- 
nique his fertile mind can improvise. The glazing process 
is his most widely used tool for this purpose. Because the 
chemicals in glaze are trom the earth, their application to 
the terra cotta is really only an artificial mating of two nw 
ural materials by fire, and this is right and logical. There are 
various other ways to add color to ceramics. Pigment can be 
muxed in clay before itis fired or rubbed orto the surface 
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when the pieces emerge from the kiln. The process known 
as engobe is another alternative; it consists of mixing pig- 
ment with watered-down clay “slip” and then brushing or 
spraving this vehicle onto the unfired piece. And finally, the 
ceramist can achieve color without any artificial means 
simply by firing the naturally colored clay itself. Heat 
changes the hue of the rich variety of clays which exist im 
the earth. Clay comes naturally in reds, browns, blues, 
vravs and vellows. 


NATURAL COLORS 


Quite often, a ceramic sculpture will turn out best when 
only the natural hue of the native clay is employed. Glazes 
should be applied only when they are justified, not merely 
to cover poor workmanship with a glossy coat. 

When attempting to achieve the color of flesh for realistic 
sculpture, one solution is to use buff firing clay, lightly cov- 
ered with a transparent glaze. Red clay also achieves this 
simulation of warm flesh when fired. 

Abstract forms permit a wider range of coloring effects, 
for the aim is not a literal translation of what exists in na- 
ture, but rather a freely imaginative interpretation, dictated 
only by the artist’s own conception of what will look correct. 
For abstract ceramic sculpture, the judicious use of bright 
glazes, engobe and original techniques often proves to be 
the ideal solution. 
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Fire changes the natural color of clay, and the same piece 
can have as many different hues as may be desired, by alter- 
ing the temperature of the kiln during firing. Usually, the 
higher the temperature, the darker becomes the clay. Ceram- 
ists know, for example, that a clay which, when heated to 
cone O08 becomes salmon pink, may turn to deep red at cone 
04 and, at cone O1 is transformed to blackish-brown, This 
matter of temperature control requires careful attention ; 
even a few degrees variance can result in subtle changes of 
color. (In facet, identical pieces in the same kiln can come 
out slightly different as a result of heat differences in the 
kiln’s interior, and even the same piece can have variations 
in portions of its surface. This is not necessarily a draw- 
back, for it gives terra cotta a naturally lively quality rather 
than a uniformly flat appearance. ) 

Clays may be blended together to achieve new hues. 
Portraitists sometimes mix the darker red clay with buff 
clay to create an intermediate color which seems to be more 
nearly fleshlike. Readers should try the established profes- 
sional technique of blending mixed clays in various propor- 
tions and shaping them into simple test slabs, marking the 
mixture on the tile. Fire them all together and note the re- 
sults, retaining the test tiles for future reference. 

Mixed clays which are not completely blended together 
before firing, achieve a striated, marblelike effect known as 
agate ware. 

Differently colored pieces of clay placed next to one 
another, make a mosaic. Or, if desired, the ceramist can 
cut out the interior segment of one colored clay and insert 
a plug of contrasting hue as an inlay. 


CHEMICAL COLORING OF CLAY 


The natural color of clay may be altered by adding metal 
oxides prior to firing. The method is relatively expensive 
and is recommended only for smaller items or those to be 
sold on the quality product market. For instance, 3% of red 
oxide of iron changes buff clay to red clay. Magnetite (or 
black oxide of iron) used up to 5% quantity, turns buff 
clay gray-black. Manganese oxide of a similar quantity will 
turn it brownish-gray. Cobalt turns it blue and an addition 
of chromium to this would create a green. Mixed with white 
clay, these two chemicals achieve the color of Jasper ware, 
famed product of Josiah Wedgwood. please turn to page 142 
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CHESSMEN were 
made on the wheel 
by Richard Petter- 


COLOR being ap- 
plied to sculpture, 
then a coat of wax. 


HUMOROUS BOTTLE is creative ceramics attempt 
by student at Rhode Island School of Design 
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guiding the CREATIVE URGE: continued from page 110 


fortunately, too many art teachers seem intent on developing 
a conveyor belt type of expression, where everyone copies 
a drawing (by the teacher) which purports to show the only 
true way to draw a cow, tree, or dog baying at the moon. 
Instead of utilizing the naive, ingenuousness with which 
all children are born, we are sometimes so intent on stress- 
ing technique and the making of things look like what they 
are supposed to be, that we cook the student’s goose betore 
he even has wings with which to fly. Far better to make him 
feel that a sincere expression 1s more fun and of more value 
to him than the slavish copying?of somebody else’s work. 
We haven't completely answered that first question yet 
how to handle thirty different minds at one time, keep- 
ing them all interested. The simplest solution at the present 
time is based on informal, spontaneous imstruction, where 
inagination is all that is required of the youngster. (And 
they come fully equipped with that.) Sometimes a theme 
can be given ; occasionally both this and the working medium 
are left up to each student. To get away from copying and 
the too literal translation, a happy choice of theme might be 
from the abstract. For example, you can write the word: 
“DAWN” on the blackboard, or “CREATION”. Each 
will mean something different to the individual students, for 
they have nothing to copy, only their own imaginations to 
furnish the clues. If your class is a primary one, you can’t 
very well write on the blackboard, but you can announce the 
subject, then follow this up by reading an interesting de- 
scription of “dawn” or “Creation” from the classics, from 
a poet, the Bible-—-any valid source whose words will be 
understandable to the students (even in abridged transla- 
tion by you). When you have read to them they can draw 
from your word pictures. The source of supply is, obviously, 
an endless one, For beginners, then, choose abstract subjects 
at first and you will insure yourself of interesting the ma- 
jority without transgressing on individual freedom of ex- 
pression, 


applying LUSTRE TO CHINA: continued from page 137 


the pleasures of lustred china is its smooth feel to the 
touch. The proper technique for developing a deep lustre 1s 
to apply thin coats, one at a time, firing the piece between 
each appheation. Dried lustre has a different hue than 
when it is still moist, so be certain to fire as recommended. 
This allows full control during the development. And, 
finally, be patient. There’s no sense in hurrying a china 
piece by firing too short, drying insufficiently and applying 
color too thickly. What's the hurry ? Good china is meant 
to endure for years, even centuries. A few more minutes 
in its creation are well worth the small expenditure of 
effort. 4 


FREE SAMPLE OF UNUSUAL MASKING INK 


(Commercial artists and school art departments are invited to send 
for a sample of a new masking ink which 1s invaluable for making 
overlays, color separations and for general masking purposes. When 
this unusual product is applied to one side of a transparent sheet of 
celluloid, for example, it becomes almost impossible to determine 
which side has the inked surface. The ink ts water soluble, does not 
crack or flake. Invent your own uses for it. Free sample on request 
to: 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., 476 W. 34th St., A 
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How To Etch On China 


@ medium to handle with care 


Hie acid etching technique for decorating ceramics can 

only be attempted on the surface of white china. Etch- 
ing consists. of lowering portions of the surface by control- 
led eating away of the material. 


As an example, let’s consider the etching of a vase or 
jar upon which we want to enscribe three segments of a 
design. The vase is first cleaned thoroughly and then the 
design drawn on its surface with india ink. The three seg- 
ments are divided on the surface by rotating the vase on a 
banding wheel and scraping the boundaries onto it. [nto 
each portion the india ink design is applied. All parts which 
are to be lowered are left untouched for the moment, and 
all parts not to be lowered by etching are protected with a 
resist coating of turpentine asphaltum, obtainable at any 
paint supplier and many hardware stores. 


The treatment is not difficult to do, but care must be 
exercised to handle the resist properly. Asphaltum tends to 
hecome gummy quickly when exposed to air, so take only 
a small amount out of the container per application and 
close it until ready for the next application. Use a palette 
knife for removing the material and work with about a tea- 
spoonful. It is worked up in a small saucer. Keep the 
asphaltum off your clothing, hands and the handle of the 
palette knife; its stickiness will make your work bother- 
some, 


The consistency should be about the same as that of 
enamel paints, thinning with turpentine as necessary. Use 
a #1 or #2 red sable brush for its application to the china 
piece, and dip the brush into it until just the tip is immersed, 
not the entire length of the hairs. Apply it rather thickly, but 
evenly; too thin a coating will allow the etching acid to 
seep through onto the area to be protected. 


Cover everything that is not to be etched, for even the 
fumes of hydrofluoric acid will dull the china. Hydrofluoric 
acid is one of the most powerful known, so exercise care, 
wearing rubber gloves if there is the slightest chance you 
may spill some. In such a case, the neutralizing agent 1s 
ammonia, applied immediately to the surface of your skin 
which has been touched by the acid. 
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The etching acid is applied with cotton swabs, normally 
fashioned by twirling cotton around the handle of an old 
brush whose surface has been nicked several times with a 
knife or razor to make it less slippery. Dip this swab into the 
acid and apply to all areas of the white china which are not 
protected with resist. The proper technique for application 
consists of a rolling motion. Rubbing it on may also rub 
away the asphaltum protection. The china is then allowed 
to dry for an hour, after which you may repeat the etch- 
ing as often as desired to reach the proper depth. The harder 
the china, the more applications are needed. On the average, 
six are recommended. The depth can be tested by scraping 
along one of the etched edges with a pen knife and gauging 
the distance lowered. 

When the vase has dried, hold it under running water to 
remove the acid residue, then immerse it in boiling water 
until the asphaltum resist is softened and can be scraped 
away with a knife. Final cleaning is done with turpentine. 
You will then have an etched design on the surface of your 
vase. This can be rubbed with charcoal to bring out the de- 
sign and the excess removed with a soft cloth. A gray de- 
sign is then left which will show your etched motif and 
which will not interfere with any painting you wish to next 
do, 


lettering TECHNIQUE: continued from page 127 
of line composing the letters. A line must definitely start and 
stop. A “hit and run” type of line with puny, feathered-out 
ends is truly repugnant to the trained eye. 

The series of Barch-Payzant pens, shown elsewhere, will 
prove to be very satisfactory for the line weights shown in 
the lower part of the figure. These pens are relatively in- 
expensive, and are easy to use and to keep clean. To clean, 
simply draw the edge of a sheet of paper between the nibs 
and the pen is clean. Should you forget to clean the pen after 
using it and thus allow the ink to cake, simply run the edge 
of an erasing shield between the nibs and the pen is again 
ready for use. A still further advantage of this pen 1s ap- 
parent when you are required to ink wide lines, as when 
making a large-scale chart, graph, or diagram. To use these 
pens effectively as ruling pens, it is advisable to shim up the 
straightedge by taping a triangle to the underside. The edge 
of the shim (triangle) should be parallel to and set back 
from the working edge of the straightedge about 1/8". This 
precaution against “runbacks” (ink striking back under the 
straightedge ) will insure pleasing lines without too much ink 
in the line. Heavily inked lines are slow-drying, and have a 
tendency to buckle thin paper or tracing cloth. Heavily ink- 
ed lines are also likely to cause trouble when printed ; be- 
cause of the heat generated in the process of printing, the 
lines may tend to disintegrate in spots and stick to the cyl- 
inder of the printing machine, thus spotting the prints until 
the machine has been cleaned. 

On page 133 you will see an illustration of the Wrico let- 
tering pen together with guide template. Instead of one let- 
ter at a time being made, as with similar but more manual 
devices, letters are made by sliding the template back and 
forth, selecting individual elements of letters, one at a time, 
until the letter 1s completed, then proceding to the next 
letter. 

No draftsman should depend upon a lettering device as an 
all-round substitute for freehand lettering. Quite to the con- 
trary, he must study and practice until proficient in both 
vertical and inclined freehand lettering. 4 


EDUCATOR'’S PIPELINE 


a column of odds G ends of interest to you 


DIPLOMA BY COURT ACTION: rare case, student Jolin Sherba is 
suing George Washington University for credits he was told he 
would receive for previous work done at another college. The suit, 
fled with a U. S. District Court, is now pending. 


HOW’S YOUR SALARY? Attorney General Brownell mentions that 
messengers in his Dept. of Justice take home a bigger paycheck than 
teachers in many parts of the U. S 


NEED PHOTOS? [:ducators, art historians and students needing photo 
graphs for classroom or thesis use can try the tollowing sources to 
obtain excellent glossies at nominal or no charge: 

Library of Congress has over 5 million photos, mainly historical, 
architectural surveys, portraits and Americana. Be specific in de 
scribing needs. Sent immediately if available. When several possi- 
bilities exist, they will forward a microfilm showing these for 
selection. Costs tor 8” x 10” glossies range from 25¢ to about $2.50, 
depending on availability of negative. Contact: Prints & Photo 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. Cral Service Commission tor shots of teachers at work, and 
many other types of industrial or educational personnel. No charge. 
Contact: Philip Schulte, Director of Public Information, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. ( 

General Electric offers technical photos, ranging from jet planes in 
thght to consumer packages. Contact: /’ublic Nelations Division, 
General klectric, 777 Fourteenth St., Washington 5, Similarly 
available technical photos from Standard Oil Co. of N. J. (30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, N.Y., N.Y.) 


WASHINGTON RUMOR: Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby planning to resign 
as Head of Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare, to run for 
governorship of Texas. It so, Nelson Rockefeller is favored to step 
up trom his undersecretaryship to the top job 


BUILDING BOOM: South Carolina increasing its number of newly built 
schools at unprecedented rate. Majority of expenditure is to improve 
classroom facilities for Negro children, spurred by desire to maintain 
equal but separate educational status. This next twelve months. 
over $175 million to be spent for this purpose, a part of income to be 
derived trom 3% retail sales tax. 


EDUCATOR’S FINANCES DEPT.: In 1940 a school binding could be con 
structed for 35¢ per cubic foot; today it costs $1.00 per cubie foot 
... Expenditure to keep the average disabled person on unemploy 
ment compensation is S600 per year; expenditure to rehabilitate same 
individual and prepare him for employment is $560 in less time. @& 


Za? 


CRANBROOK OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Six memorial scholarship awards of $750 each are be 
ing offered internationally by Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., for the session beginning in the 
fall of 1954. Awarded according to artistic merit, the schol 
arships provide funds for the payment of a year’s tuition 
and a balance which may be used for the purchase of sup 
plies or applied toward the fees for board and room at the 
Academy. 

Applications will be received until Feb. 15, 1954, from 
painters, weavers, architects, ceramists, metalsmiths, sculp 
tors and designers, 4 
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ebstroct NATURE FORMS: continued from poge 121 


Students will need charcoal paper, sticks of charcoal, 
kneaded eraser, cheesecloth, charcoal fixatif and blackboard 
chalks in various colors. 

First step: an outline drawing of the arranged composi- 
tion, with certain specimens larger than others to create 
an interesting composition. This 1s done on tracing paper. 
When the sketch is approved, lay it over the charcoal paper 
and then trace it heavily with a stylus or hard pencil. This 
time you are not interested in transferring the outline onto 
the paper as chalked or penciled lines. Instead you are 
grooving the design into the paper below. The reason for 
this becomes immediately obvious when you next apply tone 
to the paper surface with chalk or charcoal, Wherever you 
have grooved the design onto the paper, the toning will not 
penetrate. You will find your sketch appears in white against 
a toned background of blue or green chalk (which suggests 
the sea.) The cheesecloth is used to lighten areas of tone by 
gentle rubbing. Keep your fingers off-—fingerprints cannot 
be erased. Modeling and darker shadows are done with 
the charcoal sticks. The soft, kneaded eraser is used for 
cleaning the margins and for taking out any background 
toning completely, so as to suggest ripples in the water, 
etc. 

The drawing is fixed with commercial fixatif or a home- 
made combining of wood alcohol and white shellac, thinned 
to a light tackiness. For spraying, use either the inexpensive 
tin blowers most art suppliers carry or a larger tin rose 
sprayer whose rubber bulb will hold a good quantity of the 
nuxture, Drawings are pinned down on a tabletop to insure 
even spraying. 4 


color in CERAMICS: continued from page 139 


These are but a few of the possibilities open to the ceram- 
ist for chemical coloring. Less expensive stains are avail- 
able at supphers for coloring clay body and these are rec- 
ommended for readers on limited budgets. They are added 
to the clay in proportions between 300-1007 of total volume. 
Another inexpensive method that can be tried 1s the addi- 
tion of ordinary house painting pigment to the clay. While 
the greens and blues usually disappear in firing, most of the 
earth colors (1.e, sienna, umber and ochre) prove suitably 
stable and produce rich browns and brownish reds. Burnt 
sienna is better than raw sienna, bemy of greater strength. 

GLAZES 

Glazing remains the most popular method for imparting 
color to ceramics. Actually, glazes are mixtures of finely 
powdered minerals and clay, ground together in water to 
form a suspension and then sprayed or brushed over the 
ceramic piece. When fired, this coating turns to a hard, 
ylasslike, waterproof layer. 

Glazes are available, ready-mixed and they are not ex- 
pensive in most cases. Whenever possible, though, a ceram- 
ist should mix his own glazes, for this allows experimenta- 
tion and individuality. 4 


imaginative DESIGN: continued from page 120 


in rapid swirls and intensities. Let your students explore 
the possibilities inherent in a single color; lighter pressure 
gives an entirely different quality to the tone than heavier 
pressure. Always keep them aware of the danger of losing 
the dominant shape by covering it with too heavy or bright 
a secondary pattern. The center of interest must remain 
in the foreground for these abstract experiments. Guard 
against color being applied in a scattered, spotty confusion, 
just for the effect of putting color down. Let every tone 
have a purpose. Student-artists will quickly spot the mis- 
take of applying color spottily, for it robs the drawing of 
direction and destroys the rhythm they have previously 
achieved. 

These simple experiments with imaginative design, pur- 
posely rendered in the abstract to eliminate tightness and 
rigid thinking, will probably not be entirely successful at 
first, but they will pay big dividends in keeping your stu- 
dents interested. And from the educator’s viewpoint much 
more than mere adequacy in drawing has been realized. The 
lesson has done its part to instill in the beginning artist an 
awareness of beauty of form and rhythm, and—most im- 
portant of all—-a glimpse of the esthetic tenets which devel- 
op what we have come to call good taste in design. 4 


firing ao KILN: continued from page 136 


gets red. A few minutes longer and the red develops a slight 
haze. This is the correct temperature for the firing of pink 
colored ware and should then be maintained during firing. 
When a kiln’s color approaches white hot, this is almost 
always too hot for last fire. 

If you wish to fire several pieces at the same time and 
these require varying temperatures, stack your pieces in the 
part of the chamber which corresponds to the temperature 
required, as earlier described. 


A properly equipped kiln contains a number of stilts 
which are inserted between stacked pieces to allow a good 
circulation of air around them and thus prevent cracking. 
Stilts will also serve the function of keeping each piece free 
of marks which might otherwise be made on it by tempera- 
ture variance where two touch each other. (For example, 
two pieces of Belleek will stick together firmly if allowed 
to touch during firing. ) 

Satsuma ware is delicate and should not be stacked 
heavily. If your stilts are limited in quantity, you: may 
substitute pieces of platten, which comes in large sheets 
and can be cut to size. It is better than stilts for heavy stack- 
ing, since it affords a wider base. Too, stilts may occasional- 
ly leave marks where they touch pieces. This is especially 
true with Belleek, Seji and Satsuma ware. Stilts are most 
useful for placement under heavy china; they allow the 
heat to circulate underneath and around it freely, with the 
even temperature which prevents cracking. 4 


the last word e « e« Asa result of our recent survey, future issues of Design will carry additional sections 
on china painting technique, practical ceramics, water color methods and budget-minded classroom art projects. An import- 
ant feature on ‘’Careers in Industrial Design’’ is now being readied with the authoritative assistance of Walter Dorwin Tea- 
gue G Associates. Also to be included are a number of excellently illustrated features offering advance information on East- 
er holiday projects in arts and crafts. These, of course, in addition to our standard coverage in handicrafts, commercial art, 
tools G materials and education methods—all designed to bring to you the most useful magazine of creative art published. 
| We close this year with sincere thanks to each of our faithful readers and wish you the best for the coming year. On our 
part, we'll try to bring it to you in Creative art. 


—The Publishers 
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their next art project? 


“DESIGN TECHNICS’ has forty answers for you... 


Make every day in art class an adventure for your students. Turn your hobby- 
craft to practical use for decoration or profit. DESIGN TECHNICS, the teacher- 
proved handbcok of 40 art procedures, is a boon to the educator cn limited 
budget. There’s a different project for each week of the school year—easy to 


follow with its step-by-step coverage. 


sensibly priced at $2.25 


design publishing co. 337 south high st. columbus, 
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Discover new creative experience in your 
classroom teaching with these versatile 
‘teaching and learning” tools. Prang Color 
tAaterials have MORE of what you want— 
MORE Variety, MORE Color, MORE Ideas 
to choose from! They are sure to add a new 
lilt to the creative cfforts of all who come 


in touch with them. 


Only Prang and Old Faithful give you a 
completely well-rounded and related line 
of color products, everywhere known for 
their reliability, adaptability and consist- 


ent economy. 


WORK SMARTER—NOT HARDER — 
INSIST ON PRANG! 


Your favorite distributor should stock these 


essential items. Call him today! 


Write to our Educational Department for 
“how-to” information on all products. It's free! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY + SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 
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